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DITOR’S PAGE 


DEAR READER: 


N° one really knows what form future warfare may take. Some prog- 


nosticators predict a short-lived holocaust in which remotely-con- 
trolled intercontinental weapons will devastate both sides. This, of course, 
is but a guess. It seems more logical to predict that war, with or without 
atomic weapons, will continue to be a struggle for the seizure and control 
of land by men with their feet on the ground. Soviet Defense Minister 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky is reported to have said in a recent interview that 
push-button war is “an invention of writers, not of people who really know 
war. No war can be won without the foot soldier.” The Soviets certainly 
back this up with their 175 divisions. Our own Secretary of the Army, 
Wilber M. Brucker recently told our missile-minded public that “the ulti- 
mate weapon, even in nuclear-age war, still is the Infantryman fighting on 
the ground.” In peacetime there always has been a tendency to neglect or 
downgrade the importance of the Infantryman while attention is focused 
on more dramatic or more, glamorous weapons. But the outbreak of hos- 
tilities has always restored the pre-eminence of the foot soldier as the 
decisive factor in combat. The reasons for this are obvious. No weapon 
has yet been produced or conceived which can do more than pave the way 
for the foot soldier without whose presence land cannot be held. The 
Infantryman alone has the versatility, flexibility and experience to utilize 
and exploit, in any combination, the support of all other arms and services 
to achieve ultimate victory on the battlefield in any kind of war. 


THE EDITOR 


The Infantryman has added tracks to his traditional combat 
boots. Infantry carriers, like this M-59, provide the pro- 


tected ground mobility required by the modern Infantryman. 




















We Still May Walk 


Sir: 

| have just finished reading, ““We Still 
May Walk” by Capt Albert A. Rosner 
in the October Infantry. I 
could barely wait to dash off a letter to 


issue of 


you as regards this article. 

Kudos to Capt Rosner. It is quite re- 
freshing to find an Army writer who is 
not so blinded by an aura of helicopters, 
missiles and Sputniks that he is able to 
see that the basic means of soldier mo- 
bility will never disappear in the mists of 
modernity. That the Infantry will walk 
in coming wars, no matter how futur- 
istic they may be, is in my humble opin- 
ion, an indisputable fact. 

I feel certain that Capt Rosner’s pur- 
pose in preparing this article was not to 
sell inveterate gravel agitators like my- 
self on his proposition, but to convince 
the shapers of our current training pol- 
icies and doctrine that they should take 
a new and quite basic look at our actual 
training needs. 

Army-wide training of combat troops 
must include road marching and physical 
conditioning designed to assist the soldier 
in meeting the stringent demands of foot- 
borne mobility. This can never be suc- 
cessfully accomplished if done in a cyclic 
or erratic manner. It must be steady and 
continuous and above all of sufficient fre- 
quency to reap the benefits of physical 
readiness among our soldiery. 


Capt Rosner should spread the hue 
and cry through 4rmy and other service 
journals. If action is not taken on this 
valuable recommendation, 


I fear that, 








ETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
, = 


with the advent of WWIII or Police 
Action II, the Queen of Battles will 
suffer from the blistered 
feet, knotted leg muscles and chafed 
thighs and buttocks that were so pre- 
dominant in the early days of the Ko- 
rean War, when soldier mobility jus 


and injured 


wasn’t what it was supposed to be. These 
minor human sufferings are insignificant 
it is true, but when the human suffers 
his effectiveness and capabilities, in most 
cases, suffer a proportionate reduction. 
Karl R. Morton 
Captain, Infantry 
11th Airborne Division 
APO 112, New York 


Extensive Library 
Sir: 

Please enter my subscription to /nfan- 
try on the permanent plan. My personal 
library contains all issues back to Octo 
ber 1946 and I often browse among the 
older issues. This is truly a fast moving 
generation, and I note that the Infantry 
is in there progressing along with all of 
the other phases of human endeavor. To 
miss a few issues of Infantry magazine 
would antiquate any officer. 

Harvey J. Gray 
Major, Inf, USAR 
Whittier, Calif. 


The Book Department has changed 
your subscription to the permanent plan. 
Infantry strives always to “keep up” and 
to provide a helpful extension of Infantry 
School instruction in this period of un- 
precedented changes. Your thoughtful 
comments stimulate the staff to greater 
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ehort in providing the latest develop- 
ments in Infantry doctrine and tech- 
nique —Editor. 


infantry Used For Instruction 
Sir: 

I appreciated your article on ‘‘Fire- 
power” in the July 57 issue. This is a 
very welcome article on a subject which 
is of great interest to Infantry officers. 
It is the most informative material on the 
new weapons system that I have come 
across to date. The article is to be used as 
1 guide for instruction to the officers of 
this regiment. 

I would appreciate any additional in- 
formation or data you may have on the 
new weapons system of the battle group, 
e.: 1OSmm Mortar; M-14, M-15 Rifle 
ind the M-60 Machinegun. 

Louis L. Buckner 
Lt Col, Infantry 

6th Infantry 

APO 742, New York 


We have forwarded to you an interim 
publication on the new lightweight rifle 
ystem. This is the only thing currently 
wailable on the M-14 and M-15 rifles. 
You will find additional information on 
pages 26 to 35 of this issue which may be 
helpful until such time as a new field 
manual is published. 

Since the M-60 machinegun has not 
been troop tested, no text has yet been 
prepared for distribution. However, the 
October 1957 issue of Infantry contains 
t rather detailed article on this new 
weapon, 

There is no additional information at 
this time on the 105mm mortar which 
s unclassified. —Editor. 


Commander — Staff Relationships 
Sir: 
There is no doubt that the new battle 


group organization is going to be under 
close scrutiny during the next few years 





while the “bugs” are being ironed out. 
Articles in recent issues of Infantry have 
described the organization and some of 
the theoretical operating principles. I 
look forward to reading many articles 
from the field concerning the practical 
application of these principles as well as 
recommended revisions in the TOE re- 
garding communications, transportation 
and personnel. 

One of the major deficiencies in the 
Infantry battle group organization, in 
my personal opinion, is the present staff- 
commander relationship. This is the onl? 
Infantry organization in which every 
commander in the unit is subordinate to 
all the staff officers of the next higher 
headquarters. With four majors on the 
battle group staff and six captains com- 
manding the major subordinate units, 
the operating efficiency is consequently 
hampered. This works a great handicap 
on the company commanders in fending 
off the continual encroachments by the 
staff (all of whom are senior to the line 
commanders) on personnel, duties, and 
equipment. The battalion commanders of 
the old regiment were all senior to the 
regimental staff officers; the G’s of the 
division are junior to the battle group 
commanders; the G’s of the corps and 
army are also subordinate to the division 
and corps commanders, _ respectively. 
Why should the already overworked 
company commanders in the battle group 
have this additional burden placed upon 
their shoulders? 

That this condition works to the dis- 
advantage of the line companies and their 
efficiency there is no doubt. Many ex- 
amples of field as well as garrison opera- 
This 
needs the umpteenth clerk — usually far 


and he’ll 


undoubtedly come from a rifle company. 


tions can be cited. staff section 





in excess of authorization 


The field grade officer naturally has a 


distinct advantage over the company 


Continued on Page 99 
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WHY FIVE? PART IV 
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This material concludes the “package” of related articles on the 


new pentomic 


INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


tarting with the April 1957 issue, 
=. after the ROCID program was 
announced, /nfantry began this series of 
related articles on the new pentomic In- 
fantry division. The complete “package,” 
which totals more than 100 pages of in- 
formation and illustrations, is designed 
to give Infantrymen a basic text on the 
new division pending the development 
and publication of training literature, 
instructional material and new field man- 
uals. The articles have been written by 
officers and United 
States Army Infantry School staff who 
are preparing the School’s programs of 


civilians on the 


instruction, training material and texts. 
The material is compact and authentic. 
It has been reviewed by Headquarters 
USCONARC and Department of the 
Army before publication. 

The first article in the series, “Why 
Five ?”’ 
the Infantry division, discussed the reas- 
ons for the pentagonal structure and pro- 


, announced the reorganization of 


vided a brief look at the new organiza- 
tion and its major features. Succeeding 
articles have discussed many other im- 
portant aspects of the division including 
tactical doctrine for the battle group and 
the rifle company in both the offense and 
defense, atomic and nonatomic firepower, 
communications, ground 
mobility and medical support. The series 


mobility, air 


is concluded in this issue with articles on 
logistical support, staff procedures and 
the new brigade headquarters. Of course, 
completion of this special “package”’ will 
not bring an end to material on the new 
division. Now that the basic organiza- 
tion, tactics, techniques and equipment 
for the division have been discussed, /n- 
fantry will continue to publish additional 
articles, for many issues to come, on the 
application of doctrine and techniques, 
on tactical employment of the various 
elements of the division and on changes 
and new developments as they occur. 
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Logistical Support 
PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 
By Lt Col T. F. Horan 
. | 14 
he importance of adequate, continu- which groups all administrative and lo-§ | 
. ous logistical support for our tactical gistical support units, except the signalfl | 
plans has not been changed by the re- and engineer battalions, under one head | 
organization of the Infantry division. quarters. This unit has the mission off | 
Like the fire support units, the logistical providing tactical command, control, or-f | 
support units have been reorganized and ganization and security of all attached | 
in some cases pooled at higher levels in units of the division trains, both on the | 
keeping with the pentomic concept. Our march and in bivouac. It is commanded] | 
logistical support has been tailored to by a colonel (MOS 1542) who has over-f | 
support the tactics of the modern battle- all responsibility for the movement and 
field. security of all units within the trains. | 
A major addition to the pentomic In- However, each of the separate chiefs of 
tantry division is the division trains the technical and administrative units is 
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responsible for the internal functioning 
of his own organization. 

To accomplish the mission of the di- 
vision trains, the commander is assisted 
by the four sections of the headquarters, 
headquarters detachment and band. The 
first of these sections is the trains head- 
quarters which includes the trains com- 
mander, executive officer, $1, $2, S3, two 
chaplains, liaison officer and sergeant 
major. The detachment headquarters 
consists of a mess steward, a supply ser- 
geant, three cooks, a clerk and a wheeled 
vehicle mechanic. The headquarters sec- 
tion has eleven enlisted men including an 
intelligence sergeant, an operations ser- 
geant, an assistant operations sergeant, a 
radio-telephone operator, two chaplain’s 
assistants, two clerk-typists and three 
light truck drivers. The fourth section 
in the division trains headquarters is the 
band and security section which is com- 
posed of one warrant officer and 42 
enlisted men. 


Within the division trains (Figure 1) 
is the transportation battalion consisting 
of a headquarters and headquarters com- 
pany, a truck transport company and two 
armored carrier companies. This organ- 
ization provides a central pool of vehicles 
for both logistical and tactical uses and 
lends itself to greater flexibility than did 
the three truck platoons of the triangular 
division’s quartermaster company. The 
new truck transport company has 80 21%4- 
ton trucks as compared to 48 in the old 
QM company. These trucks will enable 
the division to make unit distribution of 
all classes of supplies except Class V to 
the battle groups. 

Twenty-three trucks and 51 trailers of 
the truck company are precommitted 
daily for the hauling and mobile storage 
of supplies. Specifically, 16 trailers are 
used for the transportation and storage 
of the Class III reserve of canned gaso- 
line, 27 trailers for mobile storage of 
one day’s Class I reserve, two trucks and 


Figure 1. The division trains. 
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two trailers for oils and lubricants, 15 
trucks for daily distribution of Class | 
and six trucks with trailers for daily 
distribution of canned gasoline to the 
armor battalion and the cavalry squadron. 

In the quartermaster company of the 
division trains the addition of ‘28 1200- 
gallon tank trucks and five 5000-gallon 
tank trailers for gasoline gives the divi- 
sion an improved capability for resupply 
of Class III. It is anticipated that one or 
more of the 1200-gallon tank trucks will 
be allocated to each of the battle groups 
while the remainder will be used to estab- 
lish the division Class III distributing 
point. 

The new medical battalion is similar 
in organization to the medical battalion 
of the triangular division.t The old bat- 
talion had a total of 30 ambulances— 
24 of which were 34-ton and six of which 
were frontline ambulances. The present 
battalion has a total of 36 34-ton am- 
bulances. 

Moving now to the battle group level, 
let’s briefly analyze the logistical picture.* 
First we have the supply and mainte- 
nance platoon (Figure 2) in the battle 
group headquarters and headquarters 
company. This platoon has replaced the 
service company of the old Infantry 
regiment. It is the element in the battle 
group which furnishes the necessary lo- 
gistical support to the rifle companies and 
the mortar battery. The platoon leader is 
assisted in the performance of his duties 
as agent for the S4 by a supply warrant 
officer and a maintenance warrant officer. 
The supply and maintenance platoon is 
responsible for the preparation of all 
paper work incident to the requisitioning 
and receipt of supplies and has the capa- 
bility of performing second echelon main- 
tenance on vehicles. The truck squad has 
with trailers and 


five 2'%4-ton trucks 
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Figure 2. Battle group supply and mainte. 
nance platoon. 


necessary personnel. These trucks ar 
used to transport kitchen equipment and 
individual bedrolls. The ammunition 
squad has six 2'%4-ton trucks, four 5-ton 
trucks, six water trailers, two 2-ton am- 
munition trailers and two 114-ton cargo 
trailers. 

At this point, it should be pointed out 
that minor revisions may be necessary 
when the TOEs of the new division are 
reviewed after further testing and field 
experience. For example, the hauling of 
individual bedrolls in kitchen trucks and 
trailers does not appear to be feasible. 
It is felt that six 2%2-ton trucks should 
be added to the truck squad to haul the 
bedrolls and to pull the water trailers 
now assigned to the ammunition squad. 
The water trailers should be transferred 
on the TOE to the truck squad. 

The battle group supply and service 
area (formerly the trains area) normally 
will be located four to seven miles from 
the forward edge of the battle area 


1See “Medical Support, Pentomic Infantry Division,” page 37, October 1957 Infantry. 
2 Additional information on this subject may be found in “Logistical Organization, Operations and Systems, 


Infantry Division Battle Group,” 
School 
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a combat logistics handbook published by the United States Army Infantry 
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FEBA). 
area (Figure 3) approximately 400 by 
700 yards in dimension with the long 
axis perpendicular to the front. It is felt 
that dispersion of this nature will afford 


It will be a sausage-shaped 


passive defense against mass destruction 
attack. 

The focal point for activity in the 
supply and service area will be the LCP 
logistical control point). The LCP will 
be operated by the supply and mainte- 
nance platoon leader who will be assisted 
by the supply warrant officer and main- 
tenance warrant officer. The LCP will 
serve as the coordinating point for all 
activities within the supply and service 
area. Dispersion of installations within 
the supply and service area will be the 
maximum possible consistent with the 
accomplishment of the mission. 

Unit distribution of all classes of sup- 
ply from division to battle group will be 
normal with the exception of Class V. 
Let’s discuss each class individually. 

Class 1—There is no great change 
here from that with which we have al- 


ways been familiar. In most cases the 
kitchen trucks will deliver the meals to 
the unit feeding areas. If this is not pos- 
sible because of the tactical situation, the 
kitchen trucks will transport the food as 
far forward as possible to a release point 
where each unit can send back vehicles to 
pick it up. 

Class Il and I1V—The distribution 
system for these supplies is substantially 
the same as always. Small items will be 
sent forward with the rations. Larger 
items, such as fortification materiel, will 
be delivered to the farthest forward point 
by vehicles from the division transporta- 
tion battalion. 

Class I111—Here the system deviates 
to some extent from the old method of 
exchanging an empty can for a full one. 
With the addition of the tank trucks in 
the division quartermaster company, very 
few 5-gallon cans are authorized the 
battle group—229 to be exact. It is an- 
ticipated that the tank truck or trucks 
allocated to the battle group will permit 
a mobile filling station to be established. 


Figure 3. Battle group supply and service area. 
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Lt Cot Timotny E. Horan began 
his military career when he enlisted in 
the Vermont National Guard in 1935. 
Three years later he received his com- 
mission. He reported for active duty 

_ at Camp Blanding with the 172d In- 
fantry Regiment in 1941 and later 
served with the 330th Infantry Regi- 
ment. He then completed the Basic 
Heavy Weapons Course, the Division 
Officers Course and the Battalion 
Commander and Staff Officers Course 
at Fort Benning. He went to Italy with 
the 34th Infantry Division in 1944 and 
served in various command and staff 
positions with the 133d Infantry Regi- 
ment. Late the following year he re- 
sumed reserve component duty as a 
battalion commander with the 76th In- 
fantry Division. He then joined the 
43d Infantry Division and was recalled 
to active duty when the unit was mobi- 
lized in 1950. He went to Germany 
with the 43d and served as a regi- 
mental executive officer, battalion 
commander, commandant of the Divi- 
sion Academy and chief of the Com- 
mand Maintenance Team. He later 
joined the 9th Infantry Division as a 
regimental executive officer. Following 
his graduation from the Command and 
General Staff College he returned to 
the Infantry School in 1955 and was 
appointed chairman of the Staff De- 
partment’s Logistics Committee. He 
received his present assignment as 
chief of the committee the following 
year. 
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However, 5-gallon cans still will be re- 
quired to resupply vehicles in the forward 
areas where it would not be possible or 
feasible to move the tank trucks. The 
battle group’s 229 cans are organic to 
the vehicles in the battle group. On occa- 
sion it may be necessary to remove one 
of these cans from each 34-ton and larger 
vehicle to establish a unit Class III dis- 
tributing point. In any event the com- 
bination of tank trucks and gas cans will 
give the battle group excellent flexibility 
in the resupply of gasoline. 
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Class ) —This, of course, is the mos 
important class of supply. A unit can ge 
along for periods of time without othe; 
classes of supply, but it must always have 
sufficient ammunition to engage the 
enemy. The present concept envisions 
that Class V will be handled on a suppl; 
point distribution basis. Vehicles from 
the ammunition squad of the headquar. 
ters and headquarters company will 
travel to the army ammunition suppl 
point, procure the needed ammunition 
and haul it back to the battle group sup. 
ply and service area. This is the same 
system that has been used for many years 
Within the battle group itself, however 
the situation is different. First of all, a 
portion of the basic load of the battle 
group is carried on the vehicles of th 
ammunition squad. In the rifle companies 
and the mortar battery all of the 34-ton 
trucks are used as weapons carriers for 
mortars or to transport equipment vital 
to the unit’s mission. It cannot be said 
that unit vehicles will always move to the 
battle group ADP (ammunition distrib- 
uting point) to procure ammunition or 
that vehicles from the ammunition squad 
will always haul the ammunition to the 
unit areas. It is felt that a combination 
of these two efforts will enable the battle 
group to resupply itself adequately with 
ammunition. The tactical situation will 
dictate whether one or both systems will 
be employed. 

In a slow-moving or static situation 
there is no reason why unit vehicles can- 
not move the short distance to the ADP 
for ammunition. In a fast-moving situa- 
tion when rapid displacement of weapons 
is occurring (thereby creating a need for 
the weapons carriers), ammunition squad 
vehicles can transport the ammunition 
either to the gun sites or as close as pos 
sible where unit vehicles can pick it up 
and carry it the rest of the way. 

It is felt that none of the ammunition 
squad vehicles should be earmarked to 
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carr, a specific unit’s ammunition. Cen- 
tralization of transportation can serve 
its intended purpose only by adhering 
to the principle of flexibility. 

Because of its large carrying capacity, 
the 5-ton truck could be used ideally to 
travel between’ the supply and service 
area and the army ammunition supply 
point to haul ammunition to the battle 
group. However, the 21%-ton trucks will 
also have to be used for this purpose to 
insure that the basic load is maintained 
at all times. It must also be recognized 
that the 5-ton truck lacks cross-country 
mobility and for the most part will have 
to travel on relatively good roads. The 
5-ton truck normally will be used no 
farther forward than the battle group 
ADP except in those cases when the situ- 
ation demands otherwise and the terrain 
will permit such movement. 

The basic load for the 4.2-inch mortar 
is 144 rounds. Seventy-four rounds will 
be carried on vehicles of the battery, the 
remaining 70 rounds on vehicles of the 
ammunition squad. Based on cross-coun- 
try capability, it is felt that there are 
insufficient vehicles in the mortar battery 
to carry the 74 rounds per tube. Two 
2%-ton trucks should be added to the 
mortar battery to make it possible for this 
unit to carry the required amount of 
mortar ammunition. 

In the rifle company there are four 
34-ton trucks assigned to the weapons 
platoon. Three of these will be used for 
weapons carriers and the other will be 
used for hauling equipment of the weap- 
ons platoon. This places a considerable 
burden on one vehicle. It is believed that 
three mechanical mules (carrier, light 
weapons, M-274)* should be added to 
the rifle company and that one “%-ton 
trailer should be deleted. The mules are 
self-powered and also can be towed by 
“%4-ton trucks. Three of these vehicles 
would greatly increase the flexibility of 


the rifle company in resupplying itself 
with ammunition. The mules can easily 
traverse any terrain where mortars may 
be located. Furthermore, they can be used 
to aid in the ammunition resupply of 
other elements of the company. 

Now let’s turn our attention to the 
systems of maintenance which will be 
employed at battle group level. The 
battle group will be supported by a direct 
support platoon from the forward sup- 
port company of the division ordnance 
battalion. This platoon will be located 
in the battle group supply and service 
area. Organic to the supply and mainte- 
nance platoon of the battle group are 11 
mechanics and seven mechanic helpers, 
plus one helper in the mortar battery. 

Here again, it appears that there is a 
need for a minor revision in the TOE. 
The mechanic helpers are not provided 
with tools and must work on a “share” 
basis with the mechanics. It is felt that 
eight tool sets (one for each helper) 
should be added to the TOE and that 
two %-ton trucks with trailers should be 
provided for use by the maintenance sec- 
tion to carry its equipment and repair 
parts. The principle of performing main- 
tenance as far forward as possible will 
be adhered to. Therefore, another use for 
the recommended additional vehicles will 
be to transport mechanics and necessary 
equipment to the side of the disabled ve- 
hicle so that it can be repaired on the spot. 

These battle group maintenance per- 
sonnel are capable of performing second 
echelon maintenance, while the direct 
support ordnance platoon can perform 
limited third echelon work. 

We have discussed the organizational 
and technical changes in logistical sup- 
port for the pentomic Infantry division 
as they pertain to combat situations. 
Garrison supply procedures governed by 
SR 735-30-1 are not affected specifically 
by pentomic reorganization. However, 


3See “The Mule Returns,” Jnfantry magazine, October, 1956. 
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a proposed new regulation (AR 735-35) 
contains sweeping changes in supply and 


property accounting procedures. The 
battle group commander and the unit 
commanders will continue to exercise 
command responsibility for government 
property. Major changes brought about 
by this new system lie within the admin- 
istration of supply procedures. Informal 
accountability, as such, will be eliminated 
from the unit level and will be central- 
ized at the battle group level. The battle 
group commander will be responsible 
that informal accountability be main- 
tained at battle group level for each unit; 
however, the battle group supply officer 
will accomplish this function as the 
“property book officer” for the entire 
organization. 

In general terms, this system will em- 
brace procedures wherein supply trans- 
actions are effected directly between the 
battle group supply officer and the user 
(i.e., platoon leaders, section leaders, 
squad leaders, etc.). A number of the 
supply system forms have been changed. 
With the new system, the combination, 
single line item, “Request for Issue or 


4Information received by USAIS 
ready for distribution late in December 1957. 


as this article went to press, indicated that the new AR would be 


























Turn-in,’ DA Form 1546 will be im 
plemented. However, this form is ne 
new since it has been used in 
throughout the Army for repair party 
and expanded to other areas at the dig 
cretion of installation commanders, 
Many units have already implemented 
some features of this new system based 
upon drafts of the new AR furnished 
Army commanders. At the present time 
an intensive academic evaluation of thi 
system is being made by USAIS with 
view toward including the entire system 
in resident instruction beginning ig 
January 1958, provided the new regu: 
lation is published prior to 31 December 
1957.4 

There has been no change in m 
organization or operation. 

This new system of logistics has but 
one goal: To render continuous, adequate 
support to the tactical plans of our pem 
tomic units. The Infantryman will them 
be able to pursue the enemy in small 
mobile units over long distances with full 
knowledge that the ammunition, gas, 
food and medical support he needs will 
always be directly behind him. 





Combat Logistics Handbook 


The Combat Logistics Handbook 
which covers logistical operations of the 
Infantry division battle group has been 
prepared and is now available. 

The handbook describes the logistical 
organization of the Infantry division bat- 
tle group; the duties and responsibilities 
of the battle group S4 and other key lo- 
gistical personnel; and the organization, 
location and operation of the battle group 
supply and service area. In addition, the 
handbook includes a discussion of unit 
trains and a complete study of the systems 
employed in requesting, receiving and dis- 
tributing all classes of supply. The prep- 
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aration of administrative instructions, in- 
cluding the administrative order as pre- 
pared at battle group level, is covered in 
detail. 

The handbook is currently included in ’ 
the Monthly List of Instructional Ma- \ 
terial #11. Addressees may receive one § th 
copy of the handbook by ordering it un- § gio 
der provisions outlined in the Monthly § »- 
List. In the near future, other agencies f \, 
may obtain copies of the handbook at § of 
an estimated cost of 15 cents each, by or- 
dering from the Book Department, Unit- § qj, 
ed States Army Infantry School, Fort § 4, 
Benning, Georgia. oli 
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Staff Procedures 


PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 


By Maj Edmund J. Carberry and Capt Joseph A. Edmunds 


W: have seen how new weapons and 
new capabilities have resulted in 
the reorganization of the Infantry divi- 
sion. Previous articles have discussed 
many aspects of this new organization. 
Now we shall consider briefly the effects 
of these changes on staff procedures. 

A comparison of the old and new 
division headquarters reveals that only 
one section, the dental section, has been 
eliminated in the pentomic division. The 
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functions of this section are now the re- 
sponsibility of the medical section. Three 
elements not found in the triangular 
division have been added to the new 
division headquarters. One, the transpor- 
tation section, was created with the as- 
signment of the transportation battalion 
to the Infantry division. The addition of 
this section should insure better plan- 
ning, more flexibility and more profitable 
use of division transportation. Another 
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is the brigade headquarters which pro- 
vides two advantages: it can be used as 
a task force headquarters to accomplish 
special missions or to decrease the divi- 
sion commander’s span of control, and it 
can, serve as an alternate division head- 
quarters.' The third new element is the 
special Formerly, the 
functions of this section were assigned 
by the commander to some member of 
his staff on an additional duty basis. Cre- 
ation of this section illustrates the grow- 
ing appreciation of the impact of recre- 
ation on morale. The remaining elements 
of the division headquarters retain essen- 
tially the same functions they had in the 
old organization. However, the number 
of personnel assigned to the various ele- 
ments of the division headquarters has 
changed in most cases. The over-all ef- 
fect, nuinber-wise, is that the new divi- 
sion headquarters has a personnel increase 
of about 13% over the old headquarters. 

Except for these changes and the fact 
that the pentomic division staff works 
with five battle groups rather than with 
three regiments, staff procedures at divi- 
sion level are essentially the same as they 
were in the triangular division. In this 


service section. 


discussion we are concerned primarily 
with the staff of the battle group since 
the greatest differences occur at this level. 

We know that the Infantry regiment 
and the Infantry battalion of the tri- 
angular division have been consolidated 
into the streamlined, single-echelon bat- 
tle group. The headquarters of this new 
unit performs the functions of both the 
regimental and _ the _ battalion 
quarters. 


head- 


The staff of the battle group is unique 
in that it deals directly with the com- 
pany commander and bridges the gap be- 
tween the company commander and the 
division staff. At times, when the battle 
group is in reserve, when it is designated 
as a counterattacking force and in other 


1For a complete discussion of the brigade headquarters, see page 21 in this issue 
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situations, this staff may operate under or 
deal directly with the brigade staff. U ader 
certain conditions as determined by the 
division commander, the battle g-oup 
staff may operate under an_ alternate 
division headquarters established by the 
division artillery. Deletion of the bat- 
talion headquarters and the performance 
of the functions of two headquarters 
echelons add to the complexity of the task 
of the battle group staff. 

The supervision exercised by the battle 
group staff must, of necessity, be much 
more detailed than that which the regi- 
mental staff was accustomed to exercis- 
ing. The regimental staff officer dealt 
with his counterpart on the battalion 
staff. Two specialists in a common field 
worked together to accomplish a mission. 
Where the regimental staff of the past 
could rely to a great extent upon the 
battalion staff to do the majority of 
the coordination between the battalion 
and the companies, the battle group staff 
must now absorb this function. The bat- 
tle group staff officer deals not with a 
subordinate staff member but directly 
with the company commanders. This re- 
quires more detailed planning, for the 
nearer the level of the individual soldier 
is approached the more specific and more 
detailed planning must be. Although the 
battle group staff will deal with only six 
organic companies (whereas the 
mental staff worked with three battalions 
and five separate companies), it appears 
that the diversity of units within the 
battle group headquarters and headquar- 
ters company, the increased dispersion 
and the variety of support available in 
higher echelons will present more difficult 
tasks for the staff. 


regi- 


The unit or coordinating staff of the 
battle group is still organized around the 
four major functions of command: per- 
sonnel, intelligence, operations and _ |lo- 
gistics. 


of Infantr 
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Let’s take a look at some of the duties 
of the members of this staff. 

The executive officer is the principal 
assistant to the commander. He spends 
4 great amount of his time coordinating 
the activities of the staff. He must insure 
vood working relationships between his 
staft and the division staff. Since the bat- 
tle group must be prepared to function 
as part of the brigade, good working re- 
lationships must be established with the 
brigade staff. The executive officer of the 
battle group has an added responsibility 
for the troop and public information pro- 
eram. This should lend prestige and 
greater command emphasis to informa- 
tion activities. A specialist third class is 
provided to assist the executive officer 
with this program. 

In the battle group headquarters, two 
captains replace the three lieutenants who 
acted as liaison officers in the regiment. 
The increase in rank should provide more 
mature officers in this duty and improve 
the How of information. One of the cap- 
tains normally will be used for liaison 
with division or brigade; the other will 
be used for liaison duties as determined 
by the commander. One method of insur- 
ing adequate liaison to both flanks is to 
establish as SOP the policy that lateral 
liaison responsibilities follow the same 
pattern as signal communications, i.e., 
that each unit send a liaison officer to the 
unit on its right. 


The Sl-adjutant of the battle group 
handles the normal personnel and admin- 
istrative functions. The lieutenant, assist- 
ant Sl, and the warrant officer, assistant 
adjutant in the regimental organization 
have been eliminated. Special service 
functions will probably have to be han- 
dled during noncombat periods on a 
special duty basis or as an additional duty 
of an officer in one of the subordinate 
units. The battle group has no security 
platoon to guard the CP, handle prison- 
ers of war, control stragglers or take care 
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} Maj Epmunp J. CArBerry, a 1943 
? graduate of the United States Military 
) Academy, is now an instructor with } 
? the Operations Committee of the ? 
, United States Army Infantry School 


Staff Department. Following his gradu- 
ation from West Point he completed 
the Basic Infantry Officers Course and 
then served as a platoon leader, com- 
pany commander and battalion $3 with 
the 363d Infantry Regiment, 91st In- 
fantry Division in the United States, 
North Africa and Italy. In 1946 he com- 
pleted the Infantry Officers Course at 
Fort Benning and was then enrolled as 
a physics student at the University of 
California. Following this assignment 
he joined the Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project, Sandia Base, N.M.., 
where he was a student, radiological 
defense officer and later operations 
officer. He entered the Command and 
General Staff College in 1954 and dur- 
ing the next year completed the In- 
fantry Officer Refresher Course at Fort 
Benning. He then became an advisor 
to the Korean Infantry School and later 
served with the G3 Section of the 
Korean Military Advisory Group. 
Major Carberry received his current 
assignment in March of last year. 
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of the many duties which that platoon 
performed for the regiment. When re- 
quirements exist for these activities S1 
will have to request troop support 
through $3. The task of recovering and 
disposing of deceased personnel is per- 
formed by a three-man team of special- 
ists from the division quartermaster com- 
pany, thus freeing an Infantry officer for 
combat duties. 

The personnel section of the battle 
group consists of a warrant officer and 
nine enlisted men. This section normally 
will carry out its functions at the divi- 
sion administrative center. Two chap- 
lains are assigned to the battle group 
headquarters. Under staff supervision of 
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Cart Joseph A. EpMUNDs began his 
military career when he enlisted in the 
Army in 1942. After two years of en- 
listed service he received his commis- 
sion at Fort Knox and subsequently 
served as a platoon leader with the 5th 
Infantry Regiment and the 71st Infan- 
try Division in the European Theater 
of Operations until 1947. For the next 
three years he was a member of the 3d 
Armored Division at Fort Knox. He 
went to Korea soon after the outbreak 
of hostilities there and became a com- 
pany commander in the 3d Engineer 
Combat Battalion of the 24th Infantry 
Division. He then completed the Ad- 
vanced Course at the Infantry School 
and went to Austria where he served 
as a company commander, battalion S3 
and regimental $3 with the 350th Infan- 
try Regiment. Two years ago he began 
his present duties as an instructor with 
the Operations Committee of the 
United States Army Infantry School’s 
Staff Department. 
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S1, they are responsible for advising the 
commander on the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the battle group. 

Although the basic concepts and prin- 
ciples for the production of combat in- 
telligence have not been materially af- 
fected by ROCID, there have been some 
changes in organization, techniques and 
capabilities at battle group level which 
are designed to meet the demands for 
inteiligence on the modern battlefield. 
The battle group intelligence organiza- 
tion differs significantly from that in the 
Infantry regiment. The intelligence staff 
section now consists of the following 
personnel: one major, the intelligence 
officer ; one captain, assistant intelligence 
officer and S2 air; one M /Sgt, intelligence 
sergeant; and two Sfcs, one the assistant 
intelligence sergeant, the other, the coun- 
terfire operations sergeant. This section 
provides the $2 with the minimum ad- 
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ministrative and operational assistance 
essential to the performance of his duties, 
The size of the section provides more 
effective operations on a 24-hour basis 








in coordination with the $3 and other 
staff sections than was previously possible 
with the regimental intelligence section, 
The dispersed, fast-moving combat op- 
erations anticipated in future warfare 
increase the importance of combat intelli- 
gence and the collection, processing and 
use steps involved in its production. 
Therefore, the intelligence officer must 
continuously focus the efforts of the bat- 
tle group intelligence organization to 
determine the most essential data con- 
cerning the weather, terrain and _ the 
enemy and to appraise the effects of these 
elements on the accomplishment of the 
mission. Efficient and effective focusing 
of this effort is especially important since 
the battle group S2 must now serve di- 
rectly not only the battle group com- 
mander and staff but also the various 
subordinate commanders without the 
assistance of battalion S2s. 


Other agencies of the battle group 
with a primary mission of collecting in- 
formation also differ significantly from 
those formerly found at regimental level. 
The reconnaissance platoon, consisting of 
one officer and 38 enlisted men, has taken 
the place of the regimental intelligence 
and reconnaissance platoon which had 
one officer and 27 enlisted men. The new 
platoon possesses greater firepower, 
armor protection, mobility, communica- 
tions and capabilities than the I&R pla- 
toon but it also has certain inherent limi- 
tations which result from its organiza- 
tional structure. Although the platoon’s 
primary mission is the collection of in- 
formation, its firepower and armor pro- 
tection enable it to accomplish the sec- 
ondary mission of performing security 
operations such as patrolling and screen- 
ing missions for the battle group. How- 
ever, while the mobility of the reconnais- 
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sance platoon extends its collection range, 
the organizational structure hampers op- 
eration of segments of the platoon alone 
and in different areas as squads of the 
[xR platoon frequently operated. 

The only other organic agency in the 
battle group with the primary mission of 
collecting information is the counterfire 
squad. A comparison between the battle 
group and regiment reveals a marked less- 
ening of counterfire capability for the 
battle group. The regimental counterfire 
platoon with its three squads and six 
sound-ranging teams obviously had a 
greater collection capability than the 
battle group’s single squad consisting of 
two sound-ranging teams. 

The success of the battle group intelli- 
gence effort remains dependent upon the 
participation of all elements of the battle 
group in that effort and not merely upon 
those units with intelligence as a primary 
function. Intelligence training of the in- 
dividual soldier and of all units must be 
emphasized. Furthermore, when widely 
dispersed operations, fast-moving situa- 
tions, mass destruction weapons or other 
tactical situations create requirements 
beyond the capabilities of the organic 
agencies of the battle group, other means 
must be utilized. Aircraft for air OPs, 
aerial reconnaissance and photography, 
and scientific collection and production 
devices of higher headquarters, such as 
radar and automatic data processing ma- 
chines, must be exploited to the maxi- 
mum extent. 

The $3’s basic job as in the past is to 
advise the commander on how to organ- 
ize, train and employ his troops. In the 
battle group this job appears to be less 
dificult than it was in the regiment, be- 
cause the battle group is more homoge- 
neous than the regiment. The primary 
problems will come from the task of ob- 
taining and coordinating the support re- 
quired for successful accomplishment of 
the battle group’s missions in various situ- 
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ations. Mobility must be a key feature 
of combat organizations. Organically, the 
mobility of the battle group is still geared 
to the foot soldier. Support is available 
from higher headquarters to increase this 
mobility by the use of Infantry carriers, 
trucks, helicopters or fixed-wing trans- 
port aircraft. The $3 must have plans to 
use these media on short notice. 


Fire support requires much more care- 
ful planning for the battle group than 
for the regiment. The battle group $3 
must take care of the detailed planning 
himself, since, unlike the regimental S3, 
he has no subordinate unit operations of- 
ficer to assist in $3 activities. In addition, 
dispersion of the rifle companies will 
necessitate the covering of greater areas 
by supporting fires. The S3 also must 
concern himself with planning for atomic 
fire support. For this reason it is desir- 
able that he be qualified as a special 
weapons officer. The battle group $3 also 
will be more concerned with close air 
support than was the regimental $3. Ad- 
ditional radio equipment has been pro- 
vided the battle group for the purpose 
of establishing an air request net. The 
S3 has two assistants (captains) one of 
whom will function as $3 air as an addi- 
tional duty. 


The battle group mortar battery com- 
mander is the fire support coordinator. 
This is a change. In the past the com- 
mander of the direct support artillery 
battalion performed this function. $3 re- 
tains unit staff responsibility for the co- 
ordination of fire support. Two of $3’s 
operators have changed branch. The 
leader of the engineer platoon is an engi- 
neer corps officer and the communications 
officer is a signal corps officer. This 
should improve technical proficiency in 
those positions. The assault gun platoon 
leader is the battle group antitank weap- 
on expert. As such he is a special staff 
officer under the supervision of the S3. 
The executive officer of the headquarters 
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and headquarters company is CBR of- 
ficer for the battle group and, as such, 
is a member of the special staff under 
supervision of the $3. 
The S4’s fields of interest continue to 
supply, transportation, 
service and management. He has no as- 
signed personnel the headquarters, 
either officer or enlisted. His principal 
assistant in the battle group is the supply 
and maintenance platoon leader who will 
be extremely busy during combat, super- 


be evacuation, 


in 


vising the supply and maintenance activi- 
ties of the battle group. The motor officer 
on the battle group staff will provide the 
S+ with some assistance on the technical 
aspects of motor maintenance. He will 
work mainly in the S4 section of the 
headquarters planning transportation re- 
quirements, traffic control and _ road 
movements. 

The. $4 will make plans for aerial re- 
supply and will become thoroughly fami- 
liar with the marking of drop zones for 
aerial resupply. After the assault phase 
of a helicopter operation has ended, the 
S+ will become the operator of the heli- 
copter departure point in resupplying the 
battle group by air. 

The surgeon is responsible for medical 
evacuation and expendable medical sup- 
plies. And since rapid evacuation of the 
seriously wounded will be essential in 
the future, the surgeon will utilize heli- 


2See “Medical Support, Pentomic Infantry 
formation on medical support. 
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copter evacuations to the maximum pop 
sible extent.” 

Combat orders issued by the battle 
group staff will be brief, concise and 
clear. Usually they will be verbal and 
often fragmentary. However, when time 
permits, written orders will be published, 
since they insure a better understanding 
by subordinate commanders and give 4 
positive check on the desires of the com 
mander. Company commanders on the 
modern battlefield may expect to receive 
frequent mission-type orders. Because of 
the increased mobility of air and ground 
forces, tactical situations on the batth 
field will be subject to rapid change. Th 
techniques of modern warfare requi 
speed in all military operations. The re 
action time of a unit may be the differs 
ence between success and failure. Con 
sequently, all types of combat orde 
must be streamlined to the maximum 
commensurate with complete understand 
ing by all concerned. 

The battle group is organized to fight 
in either atomic or nonatomic warfare. 
The battle group staff has been modified 
to keep pace with other organizational 
changes. It will be called upon to plan 
and supervise a wide variety of operations. 
It must do its job rapidly but thoroughly. 
Training the staff to function properly 
as a team at the speed required will be 
a distinct challenge to Infantry battle 
group commanders. 
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Pentomic Reorganization 


The reorganization of all active Army 
divisions under pentomic concepts is to 
be completed this winter. The last two 
Infantry divisions to undergo pentomic 
regrouping are the Ist Cavalry Division 
in Korea and the 9th Infantry Division 
at Fort Carson. 

The 24th Infantry Division, redesig- 
nated the Ist Cavalry Division, began its 
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reorganization last October and the 9th § divi 
Infantry Division was to have begun its J Me 
pentomic shift | December. cus: 
The pentomic reorganization began § zim 
with the 101st Airborne Division in Sep- J inc: 
tember 1956, and with the regrouping of J wit 
these last two divisions, the reorganiza-  sior 
tion of the Army will be complete with J pra 
the excepton of combat support units. we: 
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he organizational structure of the 
pentomic Infantry division incorpo- 


features which enhance the 
division’s capabilities and its flexibility. 


rates many 


Most of these features have been dis- 
cussed in recent issues of Jnfantry maga- 
zine. They include such things as the 
number of combat 
within the division, the pooling of occa- 


increased elements 
sionally used equipment at the highest 
practical 


weapons 


level, the adding of organic 


which are capable of firing 
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PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 


By Capt Joseph H. Rapp 


atomic or conventional warheads and 
other innovations which enable the divi- 
sion to fight in either atomic or non- 
atomic warfare. 

Another important feature which has 
been mentioned, but not discussed, is the 
brigade headquarters. Before we examine 
this addition to the new 
should be pointed out that the develop- 


division, it 


ment of concepts and doctrine and pri- 
mary responsibility for instruction on the 
headquarters with the 


brigade rests 
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Brigade staff plans gyroscope of 3d Division to Germany. 


The Brigade Ha. 






Command and General Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth. However, informa- 
tion on this subject is’ included in the 
program of instruction at the United 
States Army Infantry School since the 
battle group and other elements of the 
division will frequently operate under or 
come in contact with the brigade head- 
quarters. It is essential that battle group, 
company and other unit commanders 
have a working knowledge of this new 
organization. 

With tactical concepts for the modern 
battlefield calling for greater dispersion 
and more frequent independent opera- 
tions, and with the division being made 
up of five major fighting elements, addi- 
tional control means are desirable. The 
division commander is given these means 
by the addition of the brigade staff—an 
entirely new group of personnel located 
within the division headquarters (Figure 
1). The brigade headquarters is com- 
manded by a brigadier general, and is 
composed of nine staff officers and 14 
enlisted men. It should be pointed out 
that the brigade headquarters is simply a 
staff, organized and trained to provide 
an additional headquarters or staff group 
for the performance of duties and tasks 
assigned by the division commander. No 
troops or supporting units are permanent- 
ly assigned to the brigade. 

In addition to the brigade commander, 
who is also the assistant division com- 
mander, the staff includes a deputy 
brigade commander (colonel), an execu- 
tive officer (lieutenant colonel), an S1, 
$2, S3 and S4 (majors), an assistant $2 
(captain) and two assistant S3s (cap- 
tain and lieutenant). The 14 enlisted 
men include a sergeant major, two in- 
telligence sergeants, two operations ser- 
geants, a supply sergeant, two clerk 
typists, four drivers and two radio-tele- 
phone operators (Figure 2). 


The brigade headquarters is capable of 
performing a variety of tasks which in- 
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crease the capabilities and flexibility oj 
the division. Some of the typical functions 
which normally will be assigned to the 
brigade commander are: to establish anj 
operate an alternate division command 
post, to organize and command «a task 
force composed of two or more inajor 
combat elements of the division along 
with necessary supporting units, to de. 
velop policies and plans as directed by 
the division commander or to supervis 
training within the division. 

When the brigade staff is not employed 
for one of these functions other appropri- 
ate assignments will be given to it. In 
performing these functions, the staf 
should be kept intact. It should train and 
work together as a unit at all times. In 
dividuals or groups of individuals should 
not be taken from the brigade staff to 
augment or assist other individuals or 
sections of the division headquarters. 


Now let’s take a closer look at some 
of the tasks which have been mentioned 
for this brigade headquarters. Depth in 
command is an obvious necessity in 
atomic warfare. To achieve depth in com- 
mand the pentomic Infantry division can 
employ the brigade as an alternate con- 
mand post, physically separated from the 
primary division command organization. 


Figure 1. Infantry division headquarters. 
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By maintaining a close grasp of the tac- 
tical situation at all times, the brigade 
headquarters can assume control of the 
division in the event the division CP is 
destroved or isolated. Its limitations in 
this role should, however, be pointed out. 
Insufficient personnel and equipment will 
limit the brigade headquarters to tem- 
porary control of the division. ‘Io per- 
form this function over prolonged pe- 
riods, the staff and its equipment will 
require augmentation. The organization 
and existing personnel in brigade head- 
quarters will, however, provide an ex- 
cellent nucleus from which orderly ex- 
pansion may take place. 

Assumption of division command by 
the brigade headquarters will be exer- 
cised in accordance with established di- 
vision SOPs. Also provided by SOPs 
will be the division commander’s policies 
with respect to the conditions under 
which command will shift to the brigade 
and initial procedures required to re- 
establish control of the division. Train- 
ing of the brigade headquarters to func- 
tion in this role will require a great deal 
of planning and coordination. Division 
planning and guidance as well as the 
capabilities of the brigade headquarters 
should be thoroughly tested during the 
conduct of training exercises. This is 
essential to provide all concerned with 
an appreciation of the brigade’s useful- 
ness as well as its limitations. 

It is visualized that there will be situ- 
ations on the modern battlefield in which 
the division commander will find it ad- 
vantageous or necessary to have the 
brigade headquarters command a _ task 
force. The organization of such a force 
will, of course, depend upon the tactical 
situation at the time. The flexibility pro- 
vided by the new division permits a wide 
variety of possible combinations, each of 
which could be specially tailored to ac- 
complish a specific job. One example of 
how such a force might be organized 
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BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 
Brigade Commander Brig Gen 
Deputy Commander Col 
Executive Officer Lt Col 
$1 Adjutant Maj 
$2 Maj 
$3 Maj 
$4 Maj 
Assistant $2 Capt 
Assistant S3 Capt 
Assistant S3 Lt 
Sergeant Major M/Sgt 
Intelligence Sergeant M/Sgt 
Operations Sergeant M/Sgt 
Supply Sergeant M/Sgt 
Asst Intelligence Sergeant Sfe 
Asst Operations Sergeant Sfc 
Clerk Typist (2) Sp3 
Senior Light Truck Driver Sp3 
Light Truck Driver (3) Pfc 
Radio-Telephone Operator (2) Pfc 











Figure 2. Brigade headquarters. 


under the brigade headquarters is shown 
in Figure 3 (next page). 

The brigade task force might be uti- 
lized for numerous missions. It could be 
employed as the assault echelon of an 
attacking force. It could be a covering 
or security force for the division or it 
could be the division reserve. It could 
be organized as an exploitation or mobile 
striking force or as a unit to occupy and 
defend terrain. 

These roles sufficient to 
justify the existence of a brigade head- 
quarters within the division organization. 
For while control of five or more widely 
separated maneuver elements by one 


alone are 
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Figure 3. Example of a brigade task force. 


headquarters is possible, the brigade head- 
quarters provides the division commander 
with an additional control means which 
adds immeasurably to the flexibility of 
the division. 

The brigade headquarters also can be 
used effectively in the development of 
division plans and policies, both in com- 
bat and garrison. Gyroscope movements, 
field exercises, command post exercises 
and divisional maneuvers are representa- 
tive of the planning tasks that can be 
executed by the brigade in a peacetime 
or training situation. Relieved of these 
functions, the division headquarters staft 
can more actively supervise the current 
operations and training activities of the 
division to insure combat readiness. In 
combat, when not required to assist in 
the current operations of the division, the 
brigade may be employed to plan for an- 
ticipated future operations such as river 
crossings, amphibious assaults, and long 
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movements by air, ground or water trans- 
portation. 

When not employed in another role 
the brigade can be assigned the responsi- 
bility for supervision of selected training 
activities of the division. For example, 
the planning and conduct of Arm 
Training Tests is a task for which the 
brigade is particularly well suited. 

To insure that it is qualified to per- 
form effectively its assigned functions, 
the brigade headquarters frequently must 
be located and must operate away from 
the division headquarters. It must be 
trained to function effectively as a staff, 
dealing both with the division staff and 
the subordinate units of the division. Its 
capabilities must be fully exploited to 
obtain for the division the maximum 
degree of flexibility—the key to success 
on the modern battlefield. 

While not directly related to the sub 
ject of the brigade headquarters, a change 
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which further increases the flexibility of 
the pentomic Infantry division and which 
is indirectly related to the brigade head- 
quarters’ function of providing an alter- 
nate division headquarters was recently 
announced by the CG, USCONARC. 
The pentomic -division artillery head- 
quarters has been given the added mission 
of providing still another alternate divi- 
sion headquarters. Thus the division com- 
mander will have two alternate headquar- 
ters which he can use to accomplish his 
mission. Division and subordinate unit 
SOPs must be designed to facilitate and 
expedite the operations of both as alter- 
The priority in 
which each will assume this function can- 


nate command posts. 


not be established as doctrine since em- 
ploymert can be expected to vary with the 
policy of the division commander con- 
with the tactical situation 
which confronts him. This mission is not 


cerned and 


to be an additional or secondary consid- 





c -— —4 
Capt JoserpH H. Rapp received an 
§ ROTC commission in June 1950 and 4 
) was called to active duty in December ? 
of that year. He served as a platoon ) 
leader with the 23d Infantry Regiment 2 
in Korea and then joined the 19th In- 4 
fantry Regiment in Japan where he ) 
served as a company commander. Fol- } 
lowing his graduation from the Army 4 
Language School, Presidio of Monte- , 
rey, Calif., in 1954, he served for three } 
years as an instructor with the Opera- ? 
tions and Training Committee, of the ? 
United States Army Infantry School’s { 
Staff Department. He was recently as- ? 
signed duty with the 373d Armored } 
Infantry Battalion in Europe. 
c — ss 








eration for either the brigade headquar- 
ters or the division artillery headquarters 
but rather a primary one which both 
headquarters will, at all times,. be pre- 
pared to assume. 





Regular Army 


Interested officers serving on active 
duty again may submit applications for 
Regular Army commissions at any time 
of the year. Suspended for the past year 
during the RA augmentation program, 
the RA appointment program was rein- 
stated 1 November 1957 under changes 
to AR 601-100 and related regulations. 

The basic regulation is being complete- 
ly revised. Policy now calls for applica- 
tions to be considered as rapidly as pos- 
sible with four or more boards meeting 
every year. The revision also provides 
that an officer may submit an application 
as early in his career as possible. Thus, 
an officer will not be faced with the prob- 
lem of going off active duty (after two 
years’ mandatory service) and then hav- 
ing to decide whether to return as a Reg- 
ular officer or remain a civilian. 
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Commissions 


Other regulations concerning such ap- 
pointments (AR 601-124, AR 601-125 
and AR 601-126) are being changed to 
conform with the revised AR 601-100. 

Applications may now be submitted 
whenever an individual is qualified. Pre- 
viously, applications could be submitted 
only during two specific periods of each 
vear (November-December and May- 
June) and an individual might wait as 
long as seven months before knowing 
whether he was accepted. Applications 
now will be acted on within four months 
from the date of submission. 

All active federal commissioned service 
pertormed since 7 December 1941 will 
be credited. Appointments in permanent 
grades as high as major are permitted. 
Prior to the changes, the active duty 
program was limited to age 31 with ap- 
pointments limited to first lieutenant. 
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This new rifle will replace the 
M-1 rifle, the carbine, the submachinegun pla 


and the Browning automatic rifle. ons 





he Army has adopted an improved 
small arms weapons system which det 
will give forward Infantry units in- hi 
creased firepower while reducing the 19! 
number of weapons from seven to two. tak 


The new weapons in this streamlined In! 
system are the M-60 general purpose | 
machinegun and the recently standard- T- 
ized M-14 rifle (a heavier-barrel version bs 
of this rifle is designated the M-15). U 


When available for issue the new rifle 
will replace the M-1 (Garand) rifle Ml 


the Browning automatic rifle, the .30-cali- 





un 
ber carbine and the M-3 submachinegun. pe 
The M-60 machinegun will take the ee 


By Maj R. H. Oestreich 
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place of the heavy and two light machine- 
guns now in use. Both of the new weap- 
ons will fire the 7.62mm NATO car- 
tridge which will be common to the 
NATO allies. 

These weapons were discussed briefly 
in the July 1957 issue of /nfantry’ and 
detailed information on the M-60 ma- 
chinegun was published in the October 
1957 Infantry. At this time we shall 
take a closer look at the new rifle—the 
Infantryman’s basic weapon. 

Known during its development as the 
T-44 (T-44HB for the heavier-barrel 
version) this rifle was produced by the 
U.S. Army Ordnance Corps at Spring- 
field Armory which also produced the 
M-1. It was subjected to exhaustive tests 
under every possible condition of use in 
arctic, tropic and temperate areas and 
found to be superior to the M-1. Other 


1Discussed in “Firepower, Pentomic Infantry Division”: 


gun, pages 31-33. 





factors favoring its adoption were lighter 
weight, excellent balance and suitability 
for mass production and training. 


Characteristics 
Both the M-14 and M-15 rifles have 


the same general characteristics. The 
major differences between the M-15 and 
the M-14 are that the M-15 has a heavier 
barrel, hand guard and stock; it also has 
a bipod and a hinged butt plate. They are 
air-cooled, gas-operated, magazine-fed 
shoulder weapons which fire from a 
closed bolt. The bolt remains to the rear 
when the last round is fired. The M-14 
with a light barrel, weighs 8.7 pounds. 
It does the work of the carbine, M-1 
rile and M-3 submachinegun. When 
the rifle is equipped with a heavier barrel 
and bipod it is called the M-15, weighs 
13 pounds and replaces the 20-pound 


’ 


M-14 and M-15 Rifle, pages 29-30; M-60 Machine- 





The old small arms weapons system. 


BAR. The M-14 is a semiautomatic rifle 
which can be made to fire automatically 
by substituting a selector for the selector 
lock on the weapon. The M-15 is issued 
ready to fire either semiautomatically or 
automatically. The rifle bore will be 
chromium plated. 

The M-14 “action” (i.e., receiver, 
bolt and trigger group) is basically the 


same as that of the M-1 rifle. However, 






















The new small arms weapons system. 


modifications were required to accommo- 
date the shorter cartridge and the 20- 
round box magazine. The receiver, bolt 
and firing pin are shorter. The bolt has 
a stud with a roller (for reduction of 
friction) which contacts the operating 
rod cam surface. The trigger group, 
with the exception of the sear, is basically 
the same as that of the M-1 rifle, but 
utilizes a new housing and trigger guard. 
The trigger housing floor plate has been 
cut back to allow for insertion of the 
magazine, but sufficient surface area has 
been maintained to assure proper clamp- 
ing of the stock. The magazine latch 
is located in a recess in the forward face 
of the trigger housing. 
Mechanical Training 

The disassembly procedures will be 
generally the same as those indicated in 
FM 23-5, M-1 Rifle. Disassembly and 
assembly of the rifle into five basic groups 
can be accomplished without the use of a 
wrench. Detailed disassembly of the vari- 
ous groups requires the use of a wrench 
and screwdriver. 
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Detailed disassembly normally will be 
limited to the barrel and receiver group. 
The bolt group, trigger group, stock 
group and magazine group will be dis- 
assembled only as required for extensive 
cleaning or the replacement of broken or 
worn parts. 

Disassembly of the barrel and receiver 
group. (Figure 1) To disassemble the 
barrel and: receiver group, unload the 
rifle, remove the magazine and place the 
safety in the SAFE position. Place the 
butt of the rifle on the right thigh with 
the sights to the left. Loosen the sling. 
Grasp the magazine with the right hand 
so that the thumb is against the magazine 
catch and the fingers are extended around 
the front of the magazine. With the 
thumb of the right hand press in the 
magazine latch. With the fingers ex- 
tended forward and out around the front 
of the magazine, remove the magazine 
from the receiver. 

With the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, pull downward and outward 
on the trigger guard. Swing the trigger 
guard upward and lift the trigger group 


from the stock. Place the trigger group 
to your left front. All parts will be laid 
down from left to right in the order they 
are removed. 

Separate the stock from the rifle by 
cradling the receiver firmly in the left 
hand and by sharply striking downward 
on the small of the stock with the palm 
of the right hand. 

Turn the barrel and receiver group on 
its side with the connector assembly up- 
ward. QOn rifles modified for selective 
firing, press in and turn the selector until 
the face marked “A” is toward the rear 
sight knob and the projection is forward. 
Press forward on the connector with 
the right thumb until the forward end 
can be lifted off the connector lock. 
Rotate the connector clockwise until the 
slot at the rear end is aligned with the 
elongated stud on the sear release. Lower 
the front end of the connector slightly 
and lift it from the sear release. ( Note: 
The connector assembly is a semiperma- 
nent assembly and it should not be dis- 
assembled. ) 

With the barrel and receiver group 


Figure 1. The rifle field stripped. Barrel and receiver group disassembled. 
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Figure 2. Bolt group disassembled. 


upside down, pull forward on the oper- 
ating rod spring thereby relieving pres- 
sure on the connector lock. Pull the lock 
outward, disconnect the operating rod 
spring guide and remove the spring guide 
and spring. Turn the barrel and receiver 
group right side up. 

With the muzzle away from the body, 
retract the operating rod until the guide 
lug on the rear of the operating rod coin- 
cides with the dismount notch in the re- 
ceiver. Lift the operating rod free and 
pull to the rear, disengaging it from the 
operating rod guide. 

Grasp the bolt group by the roller and, 
while sliding it forward, lift it upward 
and outward to the right front with a 
slight rotating motion. The rifle is now 
fieldstripped and basic assemblies such as 
the bolt and the trigger groups may be 
disassembled, if required. 

Disassembly of bolt group. (Figure 2) 
With the bolt in the left hand and the 
thumb over the ejector, insert the blade 
of a screw driver between the extrac- 
tor and the lower cartridge seat flange. 
Pry the extractor upward to unseat it. 
The ejector will snap out against the 
thumb. Lift out the ejector assembly and 
the extractor plunger and spring. Remove 
the firing pin from the rear of the bolt. 
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No attempt should be made to disassem- 
ble the roller from the bolt stud. 

Disassembly of the rear sight. Run 
the aperture all the way down and record 
the reading for use in reassembling the 
sight. Hold the elevating knob and un- 
screw the nut in the center of the wind- 
age knob. Withdraw the elevating knob. 
Unscrew and remove the windage knob. 
Raise the aperture up about one-half 
inch. Place the thumb under the aper- 
ture and push upward and forward to re- 
move the aperture, cover and base. Sep- 
arate the rear sight cover from the rear 
sight base. 


Figure 3. Gas system and flash suppressor 
disassembled. 
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Disassembly of the gas system and 
flash suppressor. (Figure 3) Loosen the 
set screw in the base of the front sight 
lug on the flash suppressor. Unscrew the 
flash suppressor nut and slide the flash 
suppressor forward off the barrel. 

Loosen and: remove the gas cylinder 
plug using the gas cylinder plug wrench. 
Tilt the muzzle down and remove the 
gas piston from the gas cylinder. Unscrew 
the gas cylinder lock and slide the lock 
and the gas cylinder off the barrel. 

Slip the front band off the barrel. 
Push the hand guard forward and lift it 
from the barrel. 

(Note: The bolt lock, charger guide, 
operating rod guide, sear release with 
selector and gas shutoff valve are semi- 
permanent assemblies held together by 
spring pins. These pins must be driven 
out with appropriate drift punches to 
disassemble these parts. ) 

Disassembly of the trigger group. 
(Figure +) To disassemble the trigger 
group, close and latch the trigger guard. 
Squeeze the trigger allowing the ham- 
mer to move forward. Hold the trigger 
housing group with the index finger of 
the right hand on the trigger and the 
thumb against the sear. Place the front 
of the trigger housing against a firm sur- 
face. Squeeze the trigger and push for- 
the sear. At the same time, 
using the tip of a dummy cartridge, push 
out the trigger pin from left to right. 
Slowly release the pressure of the finger 
and thumb; this allows the hammer 
spring to expand. Lift out the trigger 
assembly. Remove and separate the ham- 
mer spring plunger, hammer spring and 
hammer spring housing. 


ward on 


Push out the hammer pin from left to 
right using the tip of a cartridge. Move 
the hammer slightly to the rear and lift 
ourf. 

Unlatch the trigger guard. Push out 
the stud of the safety from its hole. Re- 
move the safety and safety spring. Slide 
JANU 
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the trigger guard to the rear until the 
wings of the trigger guard are aligned 
with the safety stud hole. Rotate the 
trigger guard to the right and upward 
until the hammer stop clears the base of 
the housing. Remove the trigger guard. 

Drive out the magazine latch spring 
with a suitable drift to remove the semi- 
permanently assembled magazine latch 
and spring. 

Disassembly of the stock group. Dis- 
assemble the butt plate assembly and butt 
swivel from the stock by removing the 
butt plate screws. 

Remove the stock liner by unscrewing 
the stock liner screws using a suitable 
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Figure 4. Trigger group disassembled. 


spanner wrench. Press the heavy vertical 
bars at the rear of the liner together and 
push the liner out of the bottom of the 
stock, rear end first. 

(Note: The front swivel bracket is 
permanently riveted to the forearm. The 
stock ferrule on the front of the forearm 
is a semipermanent assembly and should 
not be disassembled. ) 
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Disassembly 
(Figure 5) 
and lift 
magazine base to disengage the detent. 
Slide the base off the magazine tube. 
Exercise care when removing the base 


of the magazine group. 
Hold the magazine upside 


down the skirted end of the 


because the magazine spring is under 
pressure. 

Remove the spring 
magazine follower and separate them. 

Assembly of the rifle. To assemble the 
rifle, reverse the disassembly procedure. 
However, the following instructions are 
provided to facilitate and to insure satis- 
factory assembly. 

Hand guard. To assemble the hand 
guard when the gas cylinder and related 
components are in place, position the 
front end of the guard in the front band 
and snap the rear band of the hand guard 
assembly into the barrel grooves. The 
hand guard need not be reassembled 
prior to assembly of the gas cylinder and 
related components. 


magazine and 


Trigger group. To assemble the trig- 
ger group to the stock and receiver, cock 
the hammer and swing the trigger guard 
to the open position. Insert the assembly 
into the receiver and close the trigger 
guard. 

Gas system. To assemble the gas sys- 
tem, replace the front band, gas cylinder 


and gas cylinder lock. Tighten the ‘ock 
by hand to its fully assembled posi: ion 
and then “back off” until the loop j 
aligned with the gas cylinder. Assemble 
the piston and the gas cylinder plug. 

To prevent loosening under the vibra- 
tion of firing, tighten each of the follow- 
ing components securely: flash suppres- 
sor nut, full dog point socket setscrew 
to lock the flash suppressor 
cylinder plug (tighten with a torque of 
approximately 15 ft-lb) and the front 
sight screw. 

The reassembled rifle should be hand 
operated without ammunition to check 
for correct assembly and for freedom of 
action of such components as the safety, 
trigger, hammer, operating rod, bolt, 
piston, selector, connector, bolt catch and 
magazine follower. The magazine should 
also latch and unlatch properly. 
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nut, gas 


Loading and Unloading 


To load the rifle place the safety in the 
SAFE position. Insert a loaded maga- 
zine into the magazine well, front end 
leading, until the front catch snaps into 
position ; then pull backward and upward 
until the magazine latch snaps into posi- 
tion. Pull the operating handle to its 
rearmost position and release. This al- 
lows the top round to rise and the bolt to 


Figure 5. Magazine group disassembled. 
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move forward, stripping and chambering 
the round. 

Both rifles are capable of being loaded 
from the top by means of a multi-round 
clip loader or packet. To load from the 
top, pull the operating rod to the rear- 
most position and depress the bolt stop 
(the operating rod will remain to the 
rear if the magazine is empty) ; then in- 
sert the clip in the charger guide and 
press the rounds into the magazine. Re 
peat the operation and release the operat- 
ing rod. 

(Note: A satisfactory top loading clip 
or packet has not been developed; how- 
ever, it is believed that it will resemble 
a Mauser clip and have a capacity of 
ten rounds. ) 

To unload the rifle place the safety 
in the SAFE position. Grasp the maga- 
zine placing the thumb on the magazine 
latch and squeeze the latch. Push the 
magazine forward and downward to dis- 
engage it from the front catch and re- 
move the magazine from the magazine 
well. Pull the operating handle rear- 
ward to extract and eject a chambered 
round and to inspect the chamber. The 
rifle is then clear. 


Functioning 


Operational power is derived from a 
revolutionary, new gas cutoff and expan- 
sion system. In this system gas is “bled” 
from the barrel through a port in its un- 
derside which registers with a port in the 
rear loop of the gas cylinder and a port 
in the wall of the hollow gas piston. As 
the gas enters through these ports it es- 
capes from the open front end of the pis- 
ton; and, pressing against the sealed front 
end of the gas cylinder, it drives the pis- 
ton to the rear. This immediately places 
the ports out of line, trapping gas in the 
piston and gas cylinder and preventing 
entry of additional gas. The piston, in 
contact with the operating rod, is driven 
rearward a complete stroke (one and one- 
half inches). The resultant force is of suf- 
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GENERAL DATA 
Approximate weight 
M-14 8.7 Ibs. 
M-14, fully loaded 
with sling 10.0 Ibs. 
M-15 13.0 Ibs. 
Cyclic rate of fire 750 rpm. 
Length of rifle (w 
flash suppressor) 44.14 in. 
Length of barrel 22.0 in. 
Rifling, four grooves, 
right-hand twist 12.0 in. 
Sight radius (at 100 yds.) 26.75 in. 
Trigger pull 5.5—7.5 |bs. 
Muzzle velocity 2800 fps. 
Chamber pressure, 
maximum 50,000 psi. 
Maximum range 3500 yd. 











ficient magnitude to drive the operating 
rod and the bolt to their rearmost posi- 
tions, and to compress the operating rod 
spring. The exhaust port in the bottom 
of the gas cylinder is uncovered as the gas 
piston nears the end of its stroke; this 
allows the expanded gases to escape. This 
new system is much smoother than the im- 
pingement system used in the M-1 rifle 
where gas strikes against the piston of the 
operating rod. As a result there will be 
much less wear and tear on the moving 
parts of the new rifle. 

The reaction of the operating rod 
spring now returns the bolt and operat- 
ing rod to their original positions. 

The gas system functions in the same 
manner for all firing cycles unless the 
port in the gas cylinder is closed by the 
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Mas Roy H. Ogstreicn, a test officer 
with the Small Arms Department of 
the U.S. Army Infantry Board, has re- 
cently participated in experiments test- 
ing the new rifle about which he writes 
in this article. He began his military 
career when he enlisted in the Army 
in 1939. Three years later he received 
his commission through the Officer 
Candidate School at Fort Benning and 
was assigned to the Weapons Depart- 
ment at The Infantry School. He then 
served with the 84th Infantry Division 
in Europe following which he became 
a battalion S3 with the 9th Infantry 
Division at Fort Dix. Thereafter, he 
began his second overseas tour as S3 
of Army Garrison Forces on Saipan. 
In 1949 he became Senior Army In- 
the Officers Reserve 
Corps Group at Dothan, Ala. Trans- 
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ferred to Korea he served first as 
assistant G3 advisor with the Korean 
Military Advisory Group and later as 
assistant plans and operations officer, 
G3, of the Ryukyu Command on Oki- 
nawa. He received his present assign- 
ment on the Infantry Board at Fort 
Benning in 1955. 
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shutoff valve. When the valve is closed 
the gas system becomes inoperative, thus 
necessitating manual operation of the 
operating rod. 

Semiautomatic fire. The operating rod 
moves forward under spring pressure; 
this carries the bolt assembly forward, 
stripping the top round from the maga- 
zine, chambering the round and locking 
the bolt. 

During its rearward travel, the operat- 
ing rod unlocks and carries the bolt as- 
sembly rearward; this action extracts and 
ejects the fired cartridge case and cocks 
the hammer. Ammunition is lifted into 
the path of the retracted bolt by action 
of the magazine spring and follower. 
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Full automatic fire. As the operating 
rod moves forward, the hammer remains 
in the cocked position until the shoulder 
on the operating rod engages the hook on 


the connector lever. Further trave! of 
the operating rod moves the connector 
lever forward, rotates the sear release 
against the sear and disengages it from 
the hammer. This disengagement allows 
the hammer to fall and fire the cham- 
bered cartridge. 

Because the firing pin is prevented 
from moving forward prematurely by 
the bridge in the receiver, the weapon 
cannot be fired until the bolt is locked 
(or driven into the locked position by 
action of the nose of the hammer against 
the cam on the rear end of the bolt). 

After approximately one-eighth inch 
of rearward travel, the operating rod 
disengages from the hook on the connec- 
tor assembly. 
loaded connector assembly to move rear- 
ward and to rotate the sear release out of 
engagement with the sear. With the 
trigger held back, the sear engages the 
hammer. 

If the trigger is released at any time 
prior to the firing of the last round, the 
hammer will be held in the cocked posi- 
tion by the trigger lugs (secondary sear), 
and automatic actuation of the sear re- 
lease by the connector assembly will pre- 
vent release of the hammer. 


This allows the spring- 


Maintenance 


Before the rifle is fired it should be 
disassembled and cleaned thoroughly; a 
light coat of oil should be applied to all 
metal parts except the bore, chamber and 
other parts which come in contact with 
the ammunition. Particular care should 
be exercised to lubricate the locking lugs 
of the bolt, bolt roller, bolt guides, cock- 
ing cam on the bolt, operating rod guide 
groove, camming surface of the operating 
rod and operating rod spring. 

After the rifle is fired it should be im- 
mediately cleaned and lubricated. The 
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bore should be swabbed with a flannel 
cleaning patch saturated with either bore 
cleaner, or hot water and soap solution. 
It should then be brushed, dried with 
patches, and protective oil applied. The 
chamber should be cleaned with a cloth 
and oiled lightly. The piston, gas cylin- 
der and gas plug should be disassembled 
and excess carbon deposits removed by 
caretul scraping and cleaning with rifle 
bore cleaner. When all carbon has been 
removed the components should be wiped 
dry and oiled lightly. Other metal parts 
should be cleaned with a dry cloth to re- 
move dampness, dirt and perspiration, 
and then oiled lightly. 


Ammunition 


Ammunition is available for these rifles 
in ball, AP and tracer. Both rifles will 
use the 7.62mm NATO cartridge devel- 
oped by U. S. Army Ordnance. While 
this round is approximately one-half inch 
shorter and 12 percent lighter than the 
M-2 round used in the M-1 rifle, it has 
the same ballistic characteristics and re- 
tains the same killing power. The reduc- 
tion in length and weight was made pos- 
sible by using a new type powder and by 
eliminating the dead space found in the 
M-2 cartridge. 

No method of packing ammunition for 
tactical use has been fully decided upon. 
However, it is believed that each rifleman 
will carry approximately 160 rounds: 20 
rounds in the rifle; 80 rounds in maga- 
zines (4 magazines of 20 rounds—two 
magazines to each ammunition pouch of 
the recently adopted load carrying equip- 


ment) and 60 rounds in a 60-round ban- 
doleer. A method for carrying additional 
ammunition for the M-15 rifle (each rifle 
will require approximately 320 rounds) 
still must be developed. 


Sights 


Sights of the new rifle (both the M-14 
and M-15) are identical to those on the 


M-1 rifle and are adjusted in accordance 
with FM 23-5. 


Marksmanship 


The marksmanship training for the 
M-1!4 rifle will follow the methods estab- 
lished for the M-1 rifle, including the 
newly adopted Trainfire I training. 

Marksmanship training for the M-15 
rifle has not been announced, but it seems 
very likely that it will be little different 
from that now used for the BAR. 

Teaching the new rifle system should 
be considerably easier and quicker than 
teaching four separate weapons to the in- 
dividual rifleman. Instead of having to 
spend hour after hour learning the 
nomenclature, characteristics, assembly, 
disassembly and firing techniques for all 
the weapons now in use, the Infantryman 
will need know only one basic rifle. He 
will have more time available to learn 
how to fire this weapon effectively. The 
reduction in weight from the 20 pounds 
of the BAR to approximately 13 pounds 
of the M-15, plus the fact that the M-15 
is more durable and reliable and uses the 
same ammunition package as the M-14 
rifle, should improve the ability of In- 
fantrymen in the future to deliver small 
arms fire where and when required. 





Special Weapons Officers 


Infantry Officers who attend Infantry School advanced and associate advanced 


courses subsequent to | January 1958 will have an opportunity to qualify for the 
award of the prefix 5 (Special Weapons Officer) to their MOS. Award of the prefix 


will be made on a selection basis and will not be made retroactive to officers who 


attended courses prior to 1 January 1958. 
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7 material was assembled by Lt Col Hawke 
from the latest and most valid information on 


Soviet tactics available to Department of the = 


But tl 
hey 
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Army. It is as complete as security limitations 





permit. This information will assist battle group 


commanders, their staffs and subordinate unit 





et ee 


pted =| 
leaders to make a more realistic appraisal of urthe: 
Soviet tactical capabilities and limitations. It also rine ¢ 


will help lower level commanders to anticipate 
Soviet actions and to devise effective counter- 
measures. The basic concepts discussed can be 
expected to apply also to the Infantry of satellite 
nations of the USSR, with possible minor changes 
in tactics based on terrain, national character- 
istics and limitations imposed by shortages of 


equipment and materiel.—Editor 







































urrent Soviet tactical doctrine stems 
from tactical principles developed 
y the Soviet military to meet the re- 
uirements of nonatomic or atomic war- 
ure. In the period immediately follow- 
ng World War II, the Soviets evolved 
actical doctrine molded around effective 
mployment of the conventional weapons 
en available or in the process of de- 
lopment. They undertook a vast mod- 
nization program which produced a 
odern, highly mechanized and well- 
anced fighting force operating under 
w field service regulations. When the 
esults of these efforts became known to 
s it was apparent they had exceeded 
apabilities originally credited 
‘ow the Soviets have adapted their regu- 
ations and doctrine to nuclear concepts. 
ut their efforts will not stop here. 
hey are continuing to search for im- 
roved solutions to the problems gener- 
ted by nuclear weapons. Therefore, 
urther changes in Soviet tactical doc- 


them. 


rine can be expected. 





By Lt Col Willard W. Hawke 


The Soviets have modernized their ground forces 


and have revamped their tactics for atomic or nonatomic warfare. 


OOK AT SOVIET TACTICS 


Present-day Soviet tactical doctrine 
emphasizes flexibility of control and the 
taking of steps to insure its continuity. 
Like our own doctrine, it seeks full ex- 
ploitation of the mass-destruction effects 
of nuclear weapons and the achievement 
of dispersion for protection against them. 
Emphasis also is placed on the continua- 
tion of operations day and night and on a 
flexible defense, with a strong antitank 
capability. It recognizes the need for a 
deep and intensive battlefield intelligence 
collection effort and for effective anti- 
atomic defense. 

In developing combat forces for tacti- 
cal operations, the Soviet Army has cre- 
ated three basic types of divisions: rifle, 
tank and mechanized. 

Rifle Division. The rifle division con- 
sists of three rifle regiments, supported 
by two artillery regiments (122mm 
howitzers, 160mm mortars and 85mm 
guns), a medium tank assault gun regi- 
ment (T-54 tanks and 100mm assault 











guns) and an antiaircraft artillery regi- 
ment (85mm AA guns, 57mm AA guns 
and 14.5mm AA maclfineguns). 


Mechanized Division. The mechanized 
division is organized with three mechan- 
ized Infantry regiments (T-54 tanks and 
122/152mm assault guns), a medium 
tank regiment (T-54 tanks), a heavy 
tank assault gun regiment (122mm heavy 
tanks and 122/152mm assault guns), 
two artillery regiments (122mm howitz- 
ers, 85mm guns and 160mm mortars) 
and an antiaircraft artillery regiment 
(85mm AA guns, 57mm AA guns and 
14+.5mm AA machineguns). 


Tank Division. The tank division has 
a preponderance of armor and relatively 
little Infantry. It consists of three medi- 
um tank regiments (T-54 tanks), a 
heavy tank assault gun regiment (122mm 
heavy tanks and 122/152mm assault 
guns) and one mechanized Infantry regi- 
ment (T-54 tanks and 122/152mm as- 
sault guns). The supporting artillery 
consists of two artillery regiments (122- 
mm howitzers, 85mm guns and 160mm 
mortars) and an antiaircraft artillery 
regiment (85mm AA guns, 57mm AA 
guns and 14.5mm AA machineguns). 

USSR Infantry follows generally a 
triangular organizational pattern. At 
each level, beginning with the rifle squad, 
necessary supporting arms or supporting 
units provide a well-balanced combat or- 
ganization. 


Rifle Regiment. The Soviet rifle regi- 
ment consists of three rifle battalions and 
10 separate units. Its organic support 
weapons are found in the mortar bat- 
tery, armed with six 102mm mortars; 
the assault-gun company, equipped with 
six 85mm assault guns; the antitank bat- 
tery, with six 85mm antitank guns; and 
the 


equipped with six 14.5mm machineguns. 


antiaircraft machinegun company, 
Artillery, tanks, engineers and other sup- 
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porting units may be attached to the rif 
regiment from division. 

Rifle Battalion. The basic tactical ele. 
ment of Soviet Infantry is the rifle bat. 
talion. It consists of three rifle compan. 
ies organized into three rifle platoons of 
three squads. Each rifle squad has a ligh 
machinegun. The Soviet rifle company 
also has a machinegun platoon with three 
light machineguns. The rifle battalion 
has a mortar company armed with six 
82mm mortars, a machinegun company 
armed with nine heavy machineguns, ap 
antiaircraft platoon armed with three 
14.5mm machineguns mounted op 
wheeled carriages and an artillery bat- 
tery equipped with two 57mm antitank 
guns and four 82mm recoilless antitank 
launchers. Additional supporting weap- 
ons such as artillery and tank units ma 
be attached to the rifle battalion from 
regiment and division. 





Tactics for the Attack 











The Soviet Army, like the U.S. Army 
stresses offensive action as the decisive 
factor in the success of military opera- 
tions. The defense is considered only a 
a temporary expedient to be used either 
while awaiting an opportunity for coun 
teroffensive action 
forces. The Soviets tailor their offensive 
tactics to the enemy’s defense. Combat 
formations and echelon arrangement: 
are determined on the basis of the mis 
sion and the tactical situation rather than 
on strict adherence to any prescribed set 
of regulations. The basic organization 


or for economizing 


of Infantry units is a combined-arm 
team. Such organization reduces to 3 
minimum the necessity for preliminary 
regrouping. Tailoring a force to meet 4 
specific requirement is confined main} 
additional 
gineer and artillery support. 


to allocation of armor, ef 
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Mass and Momentum 

Soviet doctrine for offensive tactics is 
yased on the employment of mass and 
the establishment and maintenance of 
momentum. All tactical decisions before 
ind during the attack are guided by 
these fundamentals. Mass is achieved by 
4 combination of manpower and fire- 
power and is not dependent upon num- 
ers alone. Human sea tactics are no 
longer employed. The Soviets attempt to 
maintain a superior ratio of 
power over the enemy throughout the 
ittack to insure a rapid forward move- 


combat 


ment. Momentum is maintained by time- 
ly commitment of second echelon troops 
and massive artillery and air support. 


Tactical Maneuvers 

Soviet attack operations employ one 
ff three basic maneuvers: breakthrough, 
envelopment or encirclement. 

The Breakthrough. The Soviets con- 
sider that under normal conditions of an 
interrupted front or in nuclear war- 
fare, the outflanking and by-passing ma- 
neuver is no longer possible until the at- 
tacking force first breaks through the 
enemy's front line division reserves. 
Therefore, almost every attack begins 
with a breakthrough. According to the 
Soviets the breakthrough is the most 
complex and most important stage of 
every operation since continuing, and 
more decisive maneuver, is contingent on 
success of the breakthrough. A break- 
through is planned as a prelude to en- 
velopment or encirclement, or it is de- 
signed to split enemy forces into separate, 
more easily destroyed groups. 

Envelopment. This may be either a 
close or wide envelopment. It is executed 
when an open flank exists or has been 
created by a breakthrough. It is intend- 
ed to lead to partial or complete encircle- 
ment of the enemy, or of that portion of 
his forces that have been selected for at- 
tack. A close envelopment is generally 
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carried out in coordination with a fron- 
tal attack. A wide envelopment may be 
a separate operation and need only be in 
conjunction with a frontal attack. 

This is similar to a 
double envelopment. It is the most de- 
cisive maneuver, but is practicable only 
when Soviet forces have a very great pre- 
ponderance of strength on the selected 
front. It is usually planned and conducted 
at a higher echelon than division and is 
preceded by a breakthrough on at least 
two sectors. Two converging offensives 
are carried out simultaneously or in close 


Encirclement. 


succession with coordinated frontal at- 
tacks. Encirclement is complete when 
the converging forces meet and sufficient 
combat power is available to beat off ene- 
my counterattacks or to continue the 
offensive, and at the same time to destroy 
the encircled enemy. 


Superiority of Attacking Forces 

The Soviets desire to achieve a ratio 
of at least three-to-one in combat power 
over the enemy in the sector of the main 
attack. The bulk of Soviet combat power 
is reserved for the main attack and econ- 
omy of force measures are employed else- 
where along the front. 


Supporting Arms 

Artillery. There have been no indica- 
tions that the Soviets attach any less im- 
portance to nonatomic artillery since the 
advent of nuclear weapons. They con- 
tinue to emphasize the development of 
nonatomic artillery. However, we can 
expect that they are developing artillery 
capable of firing atomic warheads and 
that they are also experimenting with 
rockets and missiles for support of their 
ground armies. 

Artillery fire support during a break- 
through is termed “an artillery attack” 
by the Soviets. This is divided into the 
artillery assault preparation, artillery as- 
sault support and artillery protection for 
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combat in depth. The Soviets have re- 
tained the principle of concentrating 
large amounts of artillery per linear mile 
of main attack or breakthrough front. 
Mortars normally constitute 30% of 
the artillery in the attack. This dens- 
ity not only is achieved by bringing up 
reinforcements from reserve artillery 
units, but also by detaching artillery 
regiments, all the mortars and even anti- 
tank battalions from all the units of the 
second echelon of attacking divisions, 
particularly for the first and second 
phase of the artillery attack. For even 
greater artillery concentration, a part of 
the organic artillery from the secondary 
sectors of attack also may be moved to 
the breakthrough sector. 

Armor. The primary use of medium 
tanks in the attack is direct support of 
Infantry. For this purpose the Soviets 
use Organic tank regiments in Infantry 
divisions to support first echelon units. 
Attached tank regiments from corps and 
army are used to support second echelon 
units and to constitute a tank reserve. 
The distance between tanks in combat 
is approximately 30 to 50 yards. They 
consider normal density of tanks to be 
one or two platoons in support of each 
first echelon rifle company. In addition, 
their assault guns are essentially tanks 
with fixed turrets. Although tanks and 
assault guns precede the Infantry in an 
attack, they closely coordinate their ac- 
tivities with the Infantry so that each can 
support the other. The leading line of 
tanks and assault guns does not normally 
advance more than 200 to 400 meters 
ahead of the Infantry. 

Soviet tank strength is rated at 28,000 
T-54s (medium tanks) which should be 
adequate to support any large scale con- 
flict. If only small numbers of tanks are 
available to an attacking regiment, they 
are employed in support of the first 
echelon. If the first echelon attack slows 
down, tanks and assault guns are re- 
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grouped to support the attack of the se. 
ond echelon when committed through o 
around the first echelon. The Sovies 
do not consider tanks as an antitank 
means since tanks are exposed to yp. 
profitable losses when employed in this 
manner. Only when firing from covered 
positions, when striking at the flank o 
an already disorganized unit or whe 
enjoying an absolute numerical super. 
ority, can tanks accept combat with en. 
emy tanks. The Soviets fight enem 
armor with assault guns, heavy tank 
and large numbers of antitank guns. 

Air Force. There is no single Sovie 
air force. Instead there are several ai 
forces: Air Force of the Soviet Arm 
Long-range Aviation, Fighter Aviation 
of Air Defense, Naval Aviation anj 
Aviation of Airborne Troops. The Ai 
Force of the Soviet Army comprises mor 
than half of the entire Soviet air force 
and is divided into a number of air arm: 
ies. Each air army is under command ¢ 
a front (army group) and, except fo 
the necessary coordination of effort with 
air armies on either flank, their mission 
is to support the front to which they ar 
subordinate. 

The Soviets term the entire air force 
operation in support of a ground atta 
an “air attack.” Its purpose is to insur 
air superiority and uninterrupted sup 
port of the ground attack. It is divided 
into two phases: air preparation for th 
ground attack and air support for th 
attack, including the battle through th 
depth of the enemy’s defensive positions 
Command in the air force during an # 
tack is centralized. Most of it is in the 
hands of the commander of the fros’ 
(theater) through the commander of the 
air army. Lower units, armies, corps an 
divisions, rarely have air units subordi- 
nated to them. The air army belonging 
to the front supports it by allocating 4 
definite number of sorties supplied by the 
air divisions. Ground commanders, in co 
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operation with air force representatives 
and in accordance with the allocated 
aumber of sorties, call for specific strikes 


from air divisions. Through the air rep- 
resentatives at their particular level, 
commanders of Infantry units maintain 
contact with aircraft at airfields and in 
the air. 


Stages of Soviet Attack 

General. The Soviet Army probably 
makes more detailed preparations for an 
organized attack than any other army in 
the world. Thorough reconnaissance is 
conducted to provide a complete picture 
of the enemy. Particular efforts are made 
to discover the location of atomic delivery 
means and installations, obstacles and 
fortifications supporting the defenses, the 
location of open flanks, boundaries be- 
tween units, strength and dispositions of 
reserves that may interfere with the 
Soviet attack and to capture prisoners 
for interrogation. Combat patrols and 
ntelligence teams are frequently employ- 
-d for these missions. The most advan- 
tazeous front-line sector for the main 
ittack is selected very carefully. The 
rea from which the main attack is to be 
nade is, whenever the situation permits, 
secretly by digging assault 
trenches and weapons positions before the 
aunching of the attack. Elaborate cam- 
uflage measures are utilized to screen 
the preparation and development of the 
area from which the main attack will be 
made. Counterintelligence measures are 
rigidly enforced. All orders at battalion 


prepared 


nd lower levels are oral. Reconnais- 
sance missions are undertaken by troops 
ready in contact in order not to betray 
the presence of new units. Prior to the 
ttack, considerable effort is exerted to 
leceive the enemy. Reconnaissance opera- 
tions are conducted along a much wider 
front than that of the planned attack to 
conceal the true location of the Soviet 


main attack. Feints are made and dum- 
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my positions are constructed. Detailed 
rehearsals of planned operations are com- 
mon and are conducted, whenever possi- 
ble, on terrain similar to that over which 
the attacking troops may operate during 
the general offensive. These rehearsals 
usually are conducted in the concentra- 
tion area and include all units so that 
participating personnel will become ac- 
quainted with their part in the operation. 

Concentration Area. Soviet Infantry 
troops designated to participate in an 
organized attack by a large Soviet field 
unit usually are assembled in concentra- 
tion areas located 15 to 20 miles in rear 
of the attack positions. Criteria for the 
selection of these areas are adequate con- 
cealment and suitability for accomplish- 
ing surprise in the attack. For this reas- 
on, it is common for concentration areas 
to be located far to the flank of the area 
from which it is planned to mount the 
main attack. Alternate concentration 
areas are selected and utilized in the 
event atomic strikes preclude the use of 
the initial area. 
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Figure 1. Schematic layout of Soviet offensive preparations. 


Assembly Area. From the concentra- 
tion area the forces participating in the 
attack are moved in small units — fre- 
quently by infiltration methods — into 
forward assembly areas. This movement 
usually is made at night, but if it should 
be carried out in daylight, well concealed 
routes are used. Assembly areas for 
Soviet Infantry units are five to 10 miles 
behind the frontline. Alternate assembly 
areas are selected. Attacking troops 
normally occupy the assembly area 24 to 
48 hours before the attack. 

Attack Position. Soviet doctrine ad- 
vocates the construction of an attack 
position from which assaulting troops 
start the attack. The forward edge or 
forward trench of the attack position is 
called the assault line and is normally 
located 150 to 300 yards from the enemy 
forward defenses. When contact with 
the enemy has existed for some time and 
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Soviet troops have established defensive 
positions prior to the attack, the atta 
position generally is incorporated with 
the forward edge of the Soviet batt 
area. The depth of the attack position 
depends upon the mission, _ terrain 
strength of forces to be committed 
formations and time available. If no con 
tact exists prior to the attack, Sovie 
screening forces establish covering po 
tions as close as possible to the enemy’ 
main defenses. These covering position 
form the forward portion of the attad 
position. When the enemy is engaged 
delaying or withdrawal operations, th 
Soviets normally do not use an_attac 
position but attack directly from the & 
sembly area or from march formation 
The degree of development of the attac! 
position depends on the terrain, thé 
strength of the enemy defenses and thé 
time available before the attack. The or 
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ganization of this position includes: two 

to three trenches, troop dugouts, artil- 
Miery fire positions, tank shelters, com- 
wend posts, observation posts, obstacles 
and ammunition dumps. These prepara- 
tions take place during darkness and un- 
der cover of artillery fire directed against 
Mthe opposing positions to prevent detec- 
tion. Counter-reconnaissance screens are 
ytilized to shield preparations from en- 
emy patrols. During the day trenches 
and emplacements are carefully camou- 
faged. Construction of the attack posi- 
tion is generally prepared by Infantry 
units already in contact with the enemy 
under the supervision of combat en- 
neers or by covering forces, if no prior 
contact exists (Figure 1). 


Attack Formations 

Combat formations used by the Soviet 
Army are basically one, two or three 
echelons. The formation used by the 
Soviet battalion or regiment is related to 
the mission and the combat formation of 
the parent unit. If, for example, a divi- 
sion attacks in two echelons, the leading 
regiments normally would attack in two 
echelons. The one echelon formation has 
all units in line (Figure 2). The two 
echelon formation employs two units up 
ind one back, or one up and two back. 
The two-up formation is by far the most 
common for Infantry regiments. In a 
two echelon formation the second echelon 
s usually widely dispersed but may be 
positioned in the center directly behind 
the first echelon or it may be placed to 
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-my § 
tions 
ttacife the right or left of center. A three eche- 
ed i ‘on formation is a column formation and 
, thfPoperates on an extremely narrow front. 
ttaiff The Soviets frequently used this forma- 
¢ Btion during World War II but it is 
rons seldom used today. 

The second and third echelons of a 
lormation may appear to be reserves. 
But they are not true reserves since they 
ire committed according to a precon- 
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ceived plan. Their objectives and routes 
are prescribed in the initial attack order. 
Soviet units do withhold a true reserve. 
It is quite small, about 1/9th of the 
command. 


Frontages for Main Attack 
Assault frontages normally assigned 


Figure 2. Assault formations. 
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Soviet Infantry units are: 
Rifle Corps: Up to 13,000 yards 


Rifle Division: Up to 7000 yards 
Rifle Regiment: Up to 4000 yards 
Rifle Battalion: Up to 2000 yards 


Fire Support 

Preparatory fires combined with direct 
air preparation are extremely intense and 
very thorough. Special attention is given 
to the first fire assault when maximum 
losses may be inflicted upon surprised 
enemy troops. During preparations, it is 
necessary to neutralize the enemy’s en- 
tire immediate depth, including his ar- 
tillery, mortars and command posts. The 
Soviets also use artillery in a direct fire 
role to destroy targets located in the 
enemy’s forward battle positions. In addi- 
tion to battalion and regimental artillery, 
the Soviets use a portion of division and 
corps artillery of large caliber for this 
mission. Artillery support for the Infan- 
try-tank assault is usually supplied by a 
single or double rolling barrage over the 
depth of the enemy’s entire main defense 
position. This barrage is shifted in front 
of the Infantry and tanks by phase lines 
on signals from the Infantry. The Soviets 
devote great attention to antitank pro- 
tection during the assault. The basic 
antitank role is played by the antitank 
artillery equipped with 57mm, 85mm 
and 100mm guns. The Soviet rifle bat- 
talion, with its organic and attached an- 
titank weapons and assault guns, is ex- 
pected to beat back the counterattack of 
one enemy tank company; the regiment 
must beat back the counterattack of one 
tank battalion and the Soviet 
division should be capable of repulsing 
the counterattack of the defender’s tank 
division. To accomplish this, antitank 
artillery reserves are formed in all units. 
They usually move between the first and 
second Infantry echelons during an at- 
tack, always ready to engage enemy 
tanks. 

The air force initially operates against 


enemy 
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targets which cannot be observed frop 
ground level, such as enemy atomic de 
livery locations, artillery and revery 
slope positions. The air force also ney 
tralizes key points in the enemy’s de 
fense system. The strongest air attaci 
is delivered just before the beginning oj 
the ground attack against targets whic 
may directly impede the advance. 


Execution of the Attack 

The Infantry-tank attack moves for. 
ward in echelons when preparatory firs 
are completed (Figure 3). In an offe 
sive against a well-prepared positior 
Soviet combined-arms teams attack o 
relatively narrow frontages without t 
much dispersion in forward echelons. Th: 
attacking echelons are not merely sing: 
skirmish lines of Soviet troops and tanks 
Each echelon has depth. For example, th: 
first echelon of a rifle regiment may con 
sist of four rifle companies attacking 
abreast, supported by two additional rif 
companies. The second echelon of a rife 
regiment may consist of the remaining 
three companies deployed in line. On th 
division level, four rifle battalions at 
tacking abreast followed by the remain 
ing two battalions of the forward rif 
regiments may constitute the first eche 
lon. The second echelon consists of th 
three deployed battalions of the thir 
regiment. The assault phase starts at th 
assault line and usually ends after th 
opponent’s _ battle 
breached. The assaulting units initial! 
drive straight ahead in essentially 
frontal attack. Once within the defen 
sive positions, Soviet forces execute shal 
low and deep envelopments. The assault 
ing troops of the first echelon, using 
marching fire, break through opposing 
defenses destroying strong points wher- 
ever they can. If strong points delay the 
advance, the first echelon bypasses ther 
and continues to the objective. This eche- 
lon seeks to penetrate as deeply as possi: 
ble. Engineer assault groups with the 
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mission of breaching obstacles or destroy- 
ing fortified positions may accompany this 
echelon. Soviet doctrine stresses that the 
first echelon must not lose its momentum. 
For this reason the Soviets advocate that 

ust keep as much firepower to the 
front as possible, firing on the move 
rather than from fixed positions. Sup- 
porting Infantry weapons and antitank 
guns must displace forward rapidly to 
be in position to provide continuous close 
support. Assault guns are included in the 
first wave with the dual mission of di- 
rect-fire mobile artillery and antitank 
protection for tanks. The primary mis- 
sion of Soviet tanks is to further the ad- 
vance of the Infantry by destroying op- 
posing Infantry and crew-served weap- 


ons, firing on targets of opportunity and 
to assist in holding specified sections of 
terrain. Close-support artillery fires are 
shifted progressively forward, providing 
continuous fire support for the assaulting 
troops. Other artillery units fire on de- 
fensive positions situated deep in the op- 
posing force’s area. 

The second assaulting echelon follows 
the first at a relatively close distance. The 
second echelon has the mission of reduc- 
ing the strong points bypassed by the 
first echelon and, if necessary, maintain- 
ing the momentum of the attack by pass- 
ing through the first echelon to seize the 
objective. The second echelon also may 
make deep and shallow envelopments 
within opposing defenses and may assist 
in repulsing hostile counterattacks. 


Combat Within Enemy’s Defense 
The breakthrough of the first defen- 
sive position is followed by a critical 


Figure 3. Execution of Soviet attack and 
maintenance of momentum. The first echelon 
attempts to take the objective rapidly and 
may bypass strong points. The second eche- 
lon destroys bypassed strong points and as- 
sists the first echelon. It may pass through 
the first to maintain momentum and may 
execute flanking and encircling movements. 
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moment before the second phase of the 
attack, called by the Sovitts, ““The Bat- 
tle in the Depth of the Enemy Position,” 
begins. The situation calls for new tacti- 
cal decisions, ammunition resupply and 
for the shifting of artillery fire from the 
barrage to combat support in depth. To 
insure further advance of the troops, it 
is necessary at this moment that the en- 
tire tactical depth of the defense be prop- 
erly neutralized. Soviet doctrine con- 
siders this phase of the attack a difficult 
transition period. During this phase, the 
Soviets are most vulnerable to counter- 
attack. As long as the momentum of the 
attack continues, succeeding echelons 
concurrently carry on operations to re- 
duce strong points, enlarge the breach, 
destroy supporting weapons and set the 
stage for pursuit. While advancing to 
the enemy’s second and third defensive 
positions, the Soviets expect their attack- 
ing units to be exposed to stronger ene- 
my counterattacks. Small counterattacks, 
up to a platoon in strength, are driven 
back by the assaulting battalions. Coun- 
terattacks from company to battalion 
strength, with tanks, are repulsed by the 
regiment’s second echelon and with anti- 
tank reserves. Still stronger counterat- 
tacks are parried by the division, by 
atomic fire, by concentrations of non- 
atomic artillery fire and air attacks, by 
entrenchment and by the necessary re- 
grouping of forces. 


Pursuit 

The Soviets make plans for shifting 
into a pursuit after breakthrough of the 
defensive position. The favorite method 
of pursuit is what they term “Parallel 
Pursuit.” In this operation they seek to 
send swift mechanized, or in difficult 
terrain, foot columns parallel to the 
withdrawing hostile force on the enemy’s 
flanks. The Soviet forces move parallel 
to the route of withdrawal to strike the 
retreating force on the flanks and rear. 
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They also maintain pressure on the rear 
of the withdrawing unit to slow its move- 
ment so their fast moving columns can 
reach terrain from which they can block 
the retreating force. A secondary mis- 
sion for the pursuing units is the destruc- 
tion of command posts, communication 
centers, supply installations, reserves and 
supporting units. 





Tactics for the Defense 











The Soviet Army stresses the offensive 
to achieve success in combat. The de- 
fense, however, is recognized as a neces- 
sary part of modern warfare. It is de- 
fined by the Soviets as a method of fight- 
ing by which forces can withstand su- 
perior enemy forces by the exploitation 
of terrain, fortification and firepower. 
The objectives of the Soviet defense are 
to halt the advance of the enemy, to de- 
stroy the greatest possible number of 
enemy troops and to initiate counter- 
attacks and shift into the offensive. 

The Soviets consider they must go 
over to the defensive under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. When it is necessary to create a 
striking force for an attack in one sector 
while weakening another sector. The 
weakened forces will then go over to the 
defensive. 

2. When a clash with superior enemy 
forces is expected, particularly where, 
in the course of an offensive, it becomes 
necessary first to repulse a strong coun- 
terthrust in order to resume the attack. 

3. When it is necessary to hold a 
bridgehead on a river or a beachhead 
which will later be used as a jumpoft 
for an offensive. 

4. When a planned attack does not 
succeed. 

5. When conditions are created for 
stopping a withdrawal. 

6. When an offensive ends and forces 
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are lacking for its resumption, or a sub- 
sequent offensive must be prepared. 
The Soviet Army employs two basic 
types of defense: a static position de- 
fense on a wide front and a mobile de- 
fense similar to our delaying action. The 
Soviets do not make a distinction between 
defense and withdrawal. Any forward 
movement is attack; any rearward move- 
ment or stationary action is defense. 


Position Defense 

In establishing a position defense the 
Soviets organize critical terrain into a 
series Of strong points on a wide front 
and in great depth. This concept allows 
the defender to disperse his forward de- 
fenses so they are less vulnerable to nu- 
clear weapons. The Soviets withhold 
strong mobile reserves in the rear to de- 
feat an enemy attack. Strong points of 
the forward defenses defend their areas 
and channel the enemy into previously 
selected killing zones, facilitating the 
launching of counterattacks against the 
enemy's flanks. The counterattack is 
the decisive element of position defense 
because penetrations of the forward de- 
fenses are expected or even invited in 
order to place the enemy in a disadvan- 
tageous position. 


Withdrawal 

The withdrawal is referred to by the 
Soviets as an operation which is employed 
when a temporary loss of terrain is nec- 
essary to create conditions more favor- 
able for some other action. A withdrawal 
may be executed for one or more of the 
following purposes: 

1. To draw the enemy into an un- 
favorable situation. 

2. To avoid combat under undesir- 
able conditions. 

3. To exploit more favorable terrain. 

+. To permit the use of a portion of 
the force for offensive action. 


Security for a division in the with- 
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drawal is usually furnished by a corps 
covering force organized from mechan- 
ized or tank units from the corps re- 
serve. The mission of the covering force 
is to delay, restrict or divert the enemy 
and to cover the withdrawal of the for- 
ward elements. Disengagement takes 
place under cover of darkness whenever 
possible to facilitate deception and sec- 
recy. The actual breaking of contact 
with the enemy may be assisted by smoke, 
bad weather, counterattacks, massed 
nonatomic artillery and air attack, and/ 
or by nuclear strikes. Small units remain 
in contact to cover the withdrawal of 
the main body of their parent unit by 
resistance and deception. Once a unit 
has broken contact it passes through the 
covering force and moves to the rear to 
initiate some other action. A withdrawal 
can only be authorized by the highest 
commander responsible for the operation. 
This will usually se the field army com- 
mander. The coimmander ordering a 
withdrawal designates the location to 
which the force will move and the action 
to be taken after the movement. 


Mobile Defense 

The Soviets do not use the term “mo- 
bile defense.”” However, they do have a 
defense of this type which is in effect a 
large-scale withdrawal over long dis- 
tances, trading space for time by utiliz- 
ing terrain and obstacles, meanwhile in- 
flicting maximum punishment on the 
enemy without becoming decisively en- 
gaged. The eventual objective of this 
type of defense is to wear down the ene- 
my force through attrition or over-ex- 
tended lines of communication, thus mak- 
ing him vulnerable to counteroffensive 
action. The mobile defense is organized 
as a series of delaying positions on suc- 
cessive lines. The technique employed 
in the conduct of this defense is a con- 
trolled withdrawal with units leapfrog- 
ging each other from one previously se- 
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lected delaying position to the next. 
Normally two delaying positions are oc- 
cupied concurrently, with’ two-thirds of 
the strength in the forward position. 
When units occupying the forward posi- 
tion withdraw through the second posi- 
tion, ‘their covering force elements rein- 
force this position while the remainder 
continues rearward to a new position. 
Weapons are employed at maximum 
range. The widest possible use is made of 
ambushes, demolitions and 
Every possible effort is made to delay 
the advance of the attacker. Each posi- 
tion is defended by fire and counterat- 
tacks until orders are received for with- 
drawal to the next position. Once the 
enemy loses his capability to continue the 
advance, the Soviets form a static defense 
on a line of their choosing, or initiate a 
counteroffensive. 


obstacles. 


Supporting Arms 

Artillery and Antitank. Soviet doc- 
trine states, ‘Defensive fire is a decisive 
force. Modern battle is primarily a battle 
for fire superiority. Victory will go to 
that side which succeeds in achieving 
fire superiority over its foe.”” During the 
approach of enemy tanks and Infantry, 
the artillery uses the following types of 
fire: 

1. Long-range preparations on ap- 
proaches to the position. 

2. Concentrations of fire on enemy as- 
sembly areas. 

3. Barrages with the highest possible 
density of fire which are shifted over a 
depth of approximately one mile in front 
of the position. These are rolling bar- 
rages and are shifted in 300 to 500 yard 
intervals. Tanks are engaged by direct- 
fire methods when they are 300 to 400 
yards from the forward edge of the battle 
area. 

4. Stationary barrages with the ob- 
jective of defeating an Infantry assault. 
These barrages are laid down in front 
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of the forward edge of the battle area 
and within the depth of the battle area. 

In addition to these types of fire, one 
of the important tasks of artillery js 
counterbattery fire. This is a duel, 
fought by the army and corps artillery 
groups which have means of instrumental 
reconnaissance (sound and flash units) 
at their disposal and also by division and 
regimental artillery groups during the 
intervals between enemy assaults. Army 
and corps artillery groups make firing 
data available to the divisions and regi- 
ments. Just before the attack, the artil- 
lery and air force carry out their respec- 
tive counterpreparations. An important 
function of the artillery is to combat the 
attacker’s tanks. Guns exceeding 122mm 
in caliber begin to fire at tanks during 
the period of long-range preparations, 
using concentrations of fire and moving 
barrages. Chief reliance for antitank pro- 
tection is on direct-fire artillery. Direct- 
fire guns are placed in company and bat- 
talion strong points. These guns are or- 
ganized in depth throughout the main 
defensive zone on tank-threatened ave- 
nues of approach. For maneuvering pur- 
poses, the Soviets form antitank reserves 
amounting to about one battery per regi- 
ment and form a battalion to a regiment 
per division. The antitank reserves are 
reinforced with engineers, flame throw- 
ers, and if necessary, with tanks. These 
reserves form special antitank areas. All 
artillery, in sheltered fire positions, is 
zeroed in on tank approaches, forming an 
antitank area with a 360-degree field of 
fire. Guns employ direct fire for as much 
as one mile and howitzers employ such 
fires for ranges of 800 to 1000 yards. 
Soviet doctrine insists that all artillery 
pieces be prepared to move to direct fire 
positions. 

Armor. The one method of utilizing 
division tank units in the defense is to 
use them as static or mobile fire points. 
For this purpose the division attaches 
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tanks to Infantry regiments or battalions 
to reinforce antitank fires. A second 
means is to use them in tank ambushes 
organized on tank approaches. They are 
well camouflaged and located to achieve 
flanking fireonenemy tanks. Thestrength 
of an ambush ranges from a platoon to a 
company of tanks, reinforced with anti- 
tank artillery, engineers and Infantry. 
The tanks open fire from ambush and go 
over to the attack only if the ratio of 
forces is very favorable. The third meth- 
od is to employ the tanks as the division 
or corps tank reserve for counterattacks. 
A division tank unit occupies an assembly 
area and prepares several attack posi- 
tions in the direction of likely counter- 
attacks. If terrain does not permit prep- 
aration of attack positions, several lines 
of departure are selected. In the attack 
position or on the line of departure, the 
tank reserve engages enemy tanks with 
fire from a stationary position and goes 
into the attack only if the enemy has been 
seriously disorganized. The attack is 
conducted only when there is consider- 
able numerical superiority over enemy 
tanks, preferably on his flank or rear. 
Major tank units — tank or mechanized 
divisions — usually are employed as an 
army or corps reserve for larger counter- 
thrusts against an enemy spearhead which 
seriously jeopardizes the tactical defen- 
sive zones. Tank or mechanized divi- 
sions are rarely used for independent de- 
fense of a frontline sector. 

Air Force. The air force carries out 
important missions during the period of 
enemy attack preparations. Its reconnais- 
sance flights must discover the location 
of the enemy’s atomic delivery means, the 
direction of the enemy’s main attack 
and prevent the enemy’s air force from 
gaining constant air superiority. With 
air attacks on enemy troop concentra- 
tions, the air force hampers the enemy in 
his preparations for the attack. Before the 
attack begins, the air force takes part 
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Lt Cot Wittarp Wes_ey Hawke, a 
member of the Tactical Department, 
United States Army Infantry School, 
received his commission at Fort Ben- 
ning in 1942. During World War II he 
served as a rifle company commander 
with the 275th Infantry Regiment in 
the European Theater of Operations. 
At the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
he became regimental S2 of the 27th 
Infantry Regiment in Korea. Return- 
ing to the states, he was assigned to 
the G2 section of Sixth Army head- 
quarters where he served until 1953 
when he returned to Europe and was 
assigned to the G2 section of the Ber- 
lin Command. The following year he 
assumed command of Special Troops, 
TRUST Forces, Trieste, Italy. He lat- 
er became commander of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 350th Infantry Regiment, 
United States Forces, Austria, and 
Southern European Task Force at 
Vicenza, Italy. In May of last year he 
returned to the states and was sub- 
sequently assigned to the United States 
Army Infantry School. He attended 
the Infantry Officers Advanced Course 
in 1944 and the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College in 1952. 
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with the artillery and atomic weapons in 
counterpreparations. During the attack, 
the air force action is concentrated on 
deeper enemy echelons and reserves, par- 
ticularly on large tank formations. It 
also gives close support to counterattacks 
by hitting enemy ground forces and pro- 
tects the counterattacking force from 
enemy air attacks. All available air pow- 
er is concentrated for support of major 
counterattacks. 


Organization of Position Defense 
The rifle corps is the basic tactical unit 
in a wide-front position defense and is 
responsible for establishing security out- 
posts well forward of the defensive area. 
Zones. The position defensive sys- 
tem may be divided into four zones: se- 
curity zone, main zone of resistance, in- 
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termediate zone and second defensive 
zone (Figure 4). . 

Security Zone. The security zone may 
extend 10 miles or more forward of the 
main zone of resistance. Forward de- 
tachments and obstacles comprise the 
basic strength of the security zone. A 
forward detachment may consist of an 
Infantry company or battalion reinforced 
with a platoon of tanks, a platoon of en- 
gineers and one or two batteries of artil- 
lery. Relying on a system of obstacles 
and previously prepared resistance points, 
they inflict maximum punishment upon 
the enemy, cause him to deploy and de- 
tain his advance. Within the security 
zone is located a line of combat outposts 
which the Soviets call a combat security 
line. The combat security line is lo- 
cated 1000 to 2000 yards in front of the 
forward edge of the battle position and 
is usually organized by one reinforced 
platoon from each frontline battalion. 
In organization, mission and conduct, it 
is very similar to our own combat out- 
post. 

The Main Zone of Resistance. The 
main zone of resistance normally extends 
from six to eight miles in depth and is 
occupied by the rifle divisions in the 
corps defensive zone. Normal Soviet In- 
fantry unit defensive frontages in the 
main zone of resistance are: 


Rifle Corps: Up to 60,000 yards 

Rifle Division: Up to 30,000 yards 

Rifle Regiment: Up to 15,000 yards 

Rifle Battalion: Up to 8000 yards 
The ground is organized by establishing 
a series of reinforced company or bat- 
talion strong points on critical terrain 
features. Strong points are organized in 
a system of interlocking trenches and 
firing positions providing all around de- 
fense. Dummy positions are frequently 
constructed and all positions are well 
camouflaged. Alternate firing positions 
are developed and improvement of the 
entire defensive system continues as time 
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permits. Every effort is made to deccive 
the attacking force as to the exact loca- 
tion of the Soviet defense. The frequent, 
and often large gaps between strong 
points are covered by observation, listen- 
ing posts, patrols, obstacles and fire. Ob- 
stacles are planned within the zone of a 
rifle division to create continuing diffi- 
culty to the attacker. 

The Intermediate Zone. The inter- 
mediate zone is from eight to 10 miles 
deep and is designed to prevent an un- 
resisted direct attack on the second de- 
fensive zone after a breakthrough of the 
main zone of resistance. The intermedi- 
ate zone is deep enough to force the en- 
emy to regroup his forces and to displace 
the bulk of his artillery forward before 
attacking the second defensive zone. The 
intermediate zone contains the division 
reserve, elements of the corps reserve, 
strong points, artillery positions, specia: 
antitank defenses and switch positions. 

The Second Defense Zone. The sec- 
ond defense zone extends six to eight 
miles behind the intermediate zone and 
contains numerous strong weapons posi- 
tions protecting corps supply centers and 
installations, road junctions, bridges and 
passes leading to the rear. Mechanized 
forces, capable of launching swift coun- 
terattacks, are held mobile in or just 
forward of this area. 

Conduct of the Defense. In the con- 
duct of the defense, nuclear weapons and 
the air force engage the enemy at e.- 
treme range in an attempt to disrupt at- 
tack preparations. Long range artillery, 
located in the main zone of resistance, 
fires on enemy areas, weapon positions, 
communication centers and supply points. 
The Soviets make extensive use of har 
assing actions consisting of sporadic ar- 
tillery fire and combat patrols. 

Security Zone. As the enemy continues 
to advance, the attacker is met with an 
increasingly heavy volume of fire. For- 
ward detachments delay the enemy’s ad- 
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vance by mobile defense. They delay on 
several lines, which consist of separate 
resistance points, and rely on a system of 
natural and artificial obstacles. Every 
effort is made to halt the enemy forward 
of the battle area by the use of non- 
atomic fires. 

Combat Security Line. Soviet doctrine 
directs that the defense of the combat 
security line be conducted with such per- 
sistance that the attacker gets the impres- 
sion he is confronted by the forward edge 
of the battle area. The actions of the 
combat outposts are supported by strong 
artillery fire to aid in this deception. 

Counterpreparation. Counterprepara- 
tion is considered by the Soviets as a vital 
part of the defense. Counterpreparation 
is the utilization of atomic and nonatomic 
fires, the air force and all Infantry re- 
sources to inflict maximum punishment 
upon the attacker, to delay the attack 
and to prevent implementation of the 
enemy’s plan of attack. Targets are se- 
lected along what is expected to be the 
avenue of approach of the main force of 
the enemy’s attack. Several alternate 
fire plans are prepared. When the enemy 
main attack is detected, the most suit- 
able of these fire plans is put into effect. 
Counterpreparation, if possible, is car- 
ried out immediately preceding the enemy 
attack. The Soviets consider maximum 
effect is achieved at this time. The main 
force of counterpreparation is atomic 
and nonatomic artillery fires. Nonatomic 
artillery usually carries out counterprep- 
aration for about 30 minutes, expending 
one-half of the ammunition available at 
the gun site. 

Action During the Attacker’s Artillery 
Preparation. During this period Soviet 
Infantry, with the exception of specified 
observers and a few skeleton crews for 


Figure 4. Schematic position defense system, > 
Soviet rifle corps. 
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supporting weapons, take shelter in their 
bunkers. Soviet antiaircraft weapons con- 
tinuously defend against attacking air- 
craft. The entire fire system must not 
be disclosed at this time as it is neces- 
sary to preserve it for the decisive phase 
of the engagement. 

Forward Edge of the Battle Area. 
When the attacker’s Infantry and tanks 
go into the assault, observers give the 
alert for personnel in bunkers to man 
firing positions. At this 
time the direction of the enemy’s main 
attack is evident. Fire is concentrated 


their primary 


on the attacking force. The objective is 
to put entire enemy units out of action. 
Units in unthreatened sectors assist the 
defenders by fire, wherever possible. A 
moving artillery barrage is laid down on 
the enemy’s tanks, while stationary bar- 
rage fire is employed to separate enemy 
Infantry from tanks. Maximum fire is 
concentrated in an area extending 400 to 
500 yards in front of the forward edge 
of the battle area. It is in this area that 
final protective fires are delivered. They 
include artillery and mortar barrages and 
interlocking automatic weapons fire. 
Depth of the Defense. If the attacker 
succeeds in penetrating the Soviet’s main 
defensive zone, strong points continue 
their fire, even if encircled. Such resist- 
ance is intended to hamper the attack- 
er’s maneuver and to force him to con- 


tinue combat with the encircled detend- 
er. This in turn offers favorable condi- 
tiens for Soviet counterattack from the 
depth of the defense. If a strong torce 
penetrates the defense, battalions of the 
main defensive zone attempt to separ- 
ate enemy Infantry from his tanks, |eay- 
ing the major destruction of enemy tanks 
to antitank artillery. In event of a deep 
enemy penetration, the division reserve 
counterattacks, reinforced by all elements 
that can be assembled. The counterattack 
is conducted against the flank of the pene- 
tration Counter- 
attacking units are given objectives, di- 
rections of attack, lines of departure, 
times of counterattack and support from 
artillery and the air force. Prime impor- 
tance is attached to speed of decision and 
movement. If the decision is not to coun- 
terattack, reserves occupy deeper defense 
positions. Major counterattacks are made 


whenever _ possible. 


by corps using a tank or mechanized di- 
vision. This counterattack from the sec- 
ond defensive zone usually occurs after 
a breakthrough of the main defensive 
zone has been achieved. A portion of the 
corps prevents the attacker from expand- 
ing his breakthrough toward the flanks 
by occupying switch positions. Mainte- 
nance of the entire tactical defense sys- 
tem depends on the success of the corps 
counterattack. 








We must take into full consideration the ominous fact that the communists have 
massive and growing land, sea, and air power to support their bid for world dominance 
with brute force whenever they decide the time is ripe to use it. The Soviet Union 


2% million of them in its modern arm 


itself has over 4 million men under arms, — 
of 175 well-armed and well-trained ground divisions. An additional 242 million com- 
munist ground troops serve under the banner of Red China. ... The predominance of 
ground power in the communists’ military system gives them ample means to carry on 
local aggression against many nations. If we should be unprepared for limited war, we 
would be helpless to deal with attempted piecemeal conquest of the world except by 
precipitating the very atomic holocaust we are striving by every possible means to 
prevent. 
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Shall | stay in? 


A career officer discusses 
the challenges and rewards 


of an Army career. 
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Dear Bill, 


| am writing to you because it has 
become obvious to me that you are trou- 
bled. | know that you are wrestling with 
a serious problem—whether or not to 
remain in the service. This was apparent 
the other day when you asked me if I 
planned to stay in the Army. Upon re- 
ceiving an emphatic “Of course!’ you 
pursued the question further by asking 
“Why?” “What reasons,” you asked, 
“do you have besides the possible advan- 
tages of early retirement?” 

I remember that I mumbled something 
inadequate about having a lot of reasons, 
but | was “busy” at the moment so I 
terminated the conversation rather 
brusquely with the comment, “I am a 
professional soldier. It is the only life I 
desire.” Since then this incident has re- 
turned frequently to my mind. It bothers 
me because I realize | probably have let 
you down. I should have given you a 
better answer. 

It is really unfortunate, but perhaps 


By Capt Thomas H. Jones 
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Cart THomas H. Jones, an instruc- 
tor in the Tactical Department, United 
States Army Infantry School, enlisted 
in the Army in 1943 and was an intelli- 
gence scout with the 78th Infantry Di- 
vision in Europe during World War II. 
He received an OC commission in 
1945 and was assigned to an AAA 
battery at Fort Bliss. Later he served 
as a company commander with the 2d 
Armored Division at Fort Hood. He 
was then assigned as a platoon leader 
and a company commander with the 
Ist Cavalry Division in Korea and in 
1952, became a member of the G3 
Section of OCAFF. After completing 
the advanced course at USAIS he was 
a member of the military advisory 
group to Saudi Arabia and then studied 
Portuguese at the Army Language 
School. This is Captain Jones’ fourth 
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understandable, that so many of us who 
are completely dedicated to the Army 
fail to convey to undecided and possibly 
confused young officers and men like 
yourself the reasons for our dedication. 
It is unfortunate because if we do not 
convey to you, by word and deed, the 
deep meaning and satisfaction of an 
Army career, you are denied the most 
important guidance and inspiration you 
can receive. It is perhaps understandable 
because it is somehow difficult to express 
clearly our deep convictions and emo- 
tions regarding the Army. Too fre- 
quently, we are inclined to take the atti- 
tude that if a man doesn’t find within 
himself the basic reasons for pursuing 
a military career he is not worth enlight- 
ening. Also, we are prone to forget or 
overlook the influence which other dedi- 
cated individuals have had in helping us 
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understand the rewards of an Army 
career. 

You certainly are deserving of all the 
advice and assistance we can give you in 
making your decision. I want to try to 
do better than I did the other day. 

I would like to start by asking, what 
do you really want from a career? Do 
you want wealth, guaranteed security 
or the “early retirement” you mentioned? 
Or perhaps you haven’t yet analyzed 
your desires or determined exactly what 
you do want. But, knowing you as | 
believe I do, I doubt if your real objec- 
tives are primarily such things, as desir- 
able as they seem. Like many other ca- 
pable, proud, thinking individuals, you 
will not choose your life’s work entirely 
because of material considerations. You 
will have deeper, more purposeful reasons 
because you are the kind of person who 
realizes that lesser goals will ultimately 
lead to dissatisfaction. Certainly you will 
want sufficient income for basic comfort; 
you will want reasonable security and 
adequate provisions for a family. These 
things the Army provides. 

What then of the other things which 
you seek? Can they be found in the 
Army? 

You seek, I am sure, a_ profession 
which demands the attributes most com- 
mendable in a man, one which has a 
well-defined and honorable code of char- 
acter and conduct which all are enjoined 
to follow. You want a career which gives 
the feeling of being a part of important 
events, contemporary and historical, and 
which offers a life of interest, broad 
experience and stimulation. These char- 
acteristics emerge vividly from an 
analysis of Army life. The attributes de- 
manded of you as a soldier are courage, 
loyalty, intelligence, honor, endurance 
and understanding, to name but a few. 
The code you live by in the Army is de- 
manding and eminently honorable. It 
requires continuous effort to attain attri- 
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butes which gain the respect and cheerful 
obedience of other men and which all 
soldiers, consciously or subconsciously, 
look for in others. Historically, the pro- 
fession of arms has had and will continue 
to have a more profound influence on the 
course of civilization than any other pro- 
fession. At times this influence has been 
evil ; however, in the United States Army 
it has not been and will not be. The in- 
terest, experience and stimulation which 
any chosen profession should provide, can 
be fulfilled more completely by the Army 
than by any other profession I know of. 
The variety of tasks you will perform, 
the fine people of many nationalities you 
will meet, the intellectual and practical 
challenges which will constantly confront 
you, the extensive travel you will enjoy, 
insure a full and rewarding life. The 
comradeship existing within the Army 
and the deep satisfactions of command 
are not surpassed by any other profession. 
But I must point out that some of the 
very blessings of the Army could possibly 
prove dangerous to your happiness. They 
could prove dangerous because if you 
believe completely in the Army and ad- 
here to its code, violations and leadership 
weaknesses which you may sometimes 
observe will strike deep. This could dis- 
courage and hurt to an alarming degree 
and might result in disillusionment or 
bitterness. In some cases, I know they 
have lead to resignation from the Army. 
However, those who give up for such 
reasons are not true professional soldiers. 
They lack the motivation inherent in the 
term. They quit their profession at a 
time when it greatly needs them. 
During certain periods in your Army 
career (extended combat operations, field 


problems, maneuvers) you will experi- 
ence severe privation. Cold, hunger, fa- 
tigue, fear and general discomfort are 
not pleasant. However, these things test 
and strengthen a man’s character. As 
Brig Gen S. L. A. Marshall puts it, “. . . 
I see a man as a creature under daily 
challenge to prove to himself, by one 
means or another, the quality and char- 
acter of his own manhood.” The bonds 
that develop between men as a result of 
mutual suffering are strong and satisfy- 
ing. Furthermore, the comforts of life, 
if continually available, become common- 
place and bring little pleasure; periodic 
privation enhances appreciation of even 
the simplest comforts. 

Most of what I have said to you ap- 
plies particularly to the Infantry, for 
Infantry is the heart and soul of the 
Army and the branch where both the 
greatest hardship and the greatest satis- 
faction occur. However, all other arms 
and services (or specialized fields) share 
in varying degrees in the challenges and 
rewards of a service career. If by virtue 
of your education, aptitude, desire, or 
even by chance, you are drawn to fields 
other than the Infantry you will still 
find a worthwhile, interesting and re- 
warding life’s work. 

To sum up, let me say this: I am con- 
vinced that if you follow a career in the 
Army with full spirit and devotion, you 
will be able in years to come to look 
back on your life with a feeling of com- 
plete satisfaction and accomplishment 
that few, if any, other professions can 
create. You can truthfully say—lI have 
led the life of a MAN. 

Tuomas H. Jones 
Captain, Infantry 





Our major personnel problem remains that of attracting and retaining personnel 
with high aptitudes for an Army career. We have instituted programs within our 
current authority to solve this problem and we will continue to explore every possible 


means. 


Lt Gen Dona.p P. Boorn, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel 
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PENTOMIC 





The October 1957 issue of Infantry de- 
scribed the actions of a pentomic rifle 
company in an attack situation. In this 
article, we take a look at the same rifle 


company in the defense —Editor 





N” and more powerful weapons, in- 
creased mobility and better com- 
munications have demanded new organi- 
zations and new tactics for the modern 
battlefield. By this time we are fairly 
familiar with the organizational changes 
that have taken place in the Infantry 
division. We are now concerned with 
the tactical employment of the various 
elements of the pentomic division. In the 
last issue of Infantry we discussed briefly 
a pattern of action for the pentomic rifle f 





1See April, July, October 1957 issues of Infantr 
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company in the attack. We should now 
take a look at the tactics for this company 
in the defense. To discuss this subject it 
is first necessary to consider some of the 
general characteristics of the defense. 
On the modern battlefield, division or 
higher commanders may be expected to 
conduct two basic types of defense: posi- 
tion defense or mobile defense. Position 
defense calls for the employment of a 
series of mutually supporting positions on 
a comparatively narrow front. Mobile 
defense requires fluid action within the 
depth of the position. Reserves destroy 
the enemy by bold and vigorous offensive 
action. Forward units are capable of 
withdrawing rapidly to switch or block- 
ing positions in an attempt to canalize 
enemy forces. In this type of defense the 
bulk of available forces are in reserve 


We take a look at the actions of the new 


rifle company in the defense. 


and forward units generally are assigned 
greater frontages than in position de- 
fense. 

But regardless of the type of defense, 
the commander organizes his position into 
three basic elements: the security echelon, 
the forward force and the reserve. The 
security echelon consists of far ranging 
aircraft, a corps covering force, the divi- 
sion’s general outpost and a combat out- 
post, all forward of the battle area, with 
the purpose of providing early warning to 
friendly units and to the extent practi- 
cable delaying, disorganizing and deceiv- 
ing the enemy. (On extended frontages, 
a reconnaissance and security line may 
replace the COPL and GOPL). The 
forward force is located along the for- 
ward edge of the battle area (FEBA) to 
engage the enemy in combat and to stop, 




















slow, canalize or disorganize him. The 
reserve force is used to limit penetrations 
and to destroy or eject, the enemy by 
counterattack. 


Position Defense 


Position defense is designed to stop the 
enemy forward of the battle area and 
eject or destroy him if he penetrates. It 
is a relatively compact formation; com- 
pany frontages extend up to 2400 yards 
and company depths vary from 1000 to 
1500 yards. It is possible, however, that 
the company may be assigned greater 
frontages and that larger gaps may exist 
between frontline units. In any case, 
gaps must be covered by observation, 
obstacles and direct and indirect fires. 
Forward rifle platoons in a position de- 
fense occupy up to 450 yards, defend up 
to 800 yards and have depths up to 200 
yards. Reserve platoons prepare primary 
positions and supplementary positions to 
afford flank and rear protection for the 
company. The primary position is located 
to fire into gaps and to block penetrations. 

The three 81mm mortar squads of the 
weapons platoon are usually placed in 
general support and are positioned in a 
centralized location near the reserve pla- 
toon’s primary position. This allows the 
mortars to fire across the entire company 
front and to mass and shift fires quickly 
and effectively. Further, general support 
eases the communication and control 
problem and facilitates ammunition sup- 
ply. Supplementary positions are used as 
needed to support the combat outpost or 
to take distant areas under fire. 

Likely tank approaches are covered by 
the two 106mm rifle squads whose mo- 
bility allows them to move rapidly to 
any threatened area or to take on sec- 
targets such as crew-served 
weapons and grouped personnel. The 
106mm rifles are usually placed in gen- 
eral support and may be employed sep- 
arately to insure necessary antitank pro- 
tection. 
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Approximately 1000 to 2500 yards 
forward of the battle area is the combat 
outpost. This is the most forward se- 
curity echelon of the battle group. Con- 
sisting of at least a reinforced platoon 
for each forward company, the combat 
outpost (COP) is located on terrain pro- 
viding long-range observation and fields 
of fire and good routes of withdrawal. 
Primary mission of the COP is to pro- 
vide early warning and deny the enemy 
close ground observation of the battle 
area. It also delays, disorganizes and de- 
ceives the enemy, and may recommend 
the use of atomic weapons if suitable 
targets appear. Infantry carriers (ar- 
mored personnel carriers) or tanks may 
be attached to the forward company for 
use on the combat outpost. 

The Infantry carriers provide addi- 
tional firepower and some armor protec- 
tion to the COP and also, by providing 
increased mobility, contribute to the safe 
and rapid withdrawal of the combat out- 
post. Tanks give the COP antitank pro- 
tection and provide powerful, long-range 
fires which enhance the COP’s capability 
of accomplishing its mission. 


Mobile Defense 


Mobile defense requires that corps 
and division hold a greater portion of 
their forces in reserve and that these 
forces have a higher degree of mobility 
than in position defense. Forward areas 
are normally more lightly held and an 
attempt is made to impede or block the 
enemy or to channel him into concen- 
trated areas where atomic weapons can 
be used to the greatest effect to support 
the counterattack. 

Although the same general principles 
and techniques used by the company in 
position defense are applicable in mobile 
defense, there are important variations: 
notably, the preparation of and possible 
withdrawal to switch and blocking posi- 
tions. In mobile defense, the rifle com- 
pany may be required to stubbornly de- 
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fend essential terrain or conduct a delay- 
ing action to disorganize or deceive the 
enemy and force him to mass into lucra- 
tive atomic targets, then withdraw to 
switch or blocking positions. 

Frequently, the forward company will 
have Infantry carriers attached to pro- 
vide complete or partial mobility. In 
this case the combat outpost will have 
priority for the use of the vehicles. Fol- 
lowing withdrawal of the COP, the 
Infantry carriers are usually allocated 
first to the company reserve, then to other 
elements of the company if additional 
carriers are available. This gives the 
company a mobile reserve force which 
can be used to limit penetration, to add 
support where needed and to cover dan- 
gerous avenues of approach. The .50- 
caliber machineguns of the Infantry car- 
riers also can reinforce fires forward of 
the battle area or protect the flanks and 
rear areas of the company.” 

Plans for day and night withdrawals 
to switch or blocking positions are made 
by the forward company and routes to 
these areas are carefully reconnoitered by 
key personnel. Since covering forces or 
detachments left in contact will be neces- 
sary during withdrawal, their composi- 
tion and location are determined. 

If the company is subjected to atomic 
attack, surviving leaders take charge in 
accordance with the established chain of 
command. Battle group is informed of 
the damage and, if able to do so, the com- 
pany continues on its mission. If the 
company is not able to continue on its 
mission, the surviving members are at- 
tached to other units or sent to replace- 
ment agencies and another company may 
be assigned the mission. 

We are now ready to take a look at the 
pentomic rifle company in a defensive 
situation. Since we will not be able in 
this article to present situations for both 
types of defense, we will consider a situa- 




























Figure 1. Schematic situation map. 


tion in which the company participates in 
a mobile defense. The depth, dispersion, 
fluidity and other conditions of combat 
on the modern battlefield will frequently 
require this type of defense and we proba- 
bly are less familiar with it than position 
defense which we have used in the past. 

Company A, Ist Battle Group, 87th 
Infantry, has been ordered to occupy a 
defensive area along Buena Vista Road 
by 1400 hours (Position 1, Figure 1). It 
is now 0800. Fhe weather is clear and 
dry. EENT for the period is approxi- 
mately 2025; BMNT is approximately 
0510. The company is presently located 
about seven miles to the southwest in 
an assembly area. The battle group com- 
mander has designated companies A, B 
and C on line. Company D is in reserve. 
A platoon of tanks (to revert to battle 
group reserve upon withdrawal of the 


2For more information about the use of Infantry carriers see “Ride to Work” in the October 1957 issue 


of Infantry. 
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COP) and four Infantry carriers (one 
equipped with an AN/GRC 8 radio) are 
attached to Company A. Tactical atomic 
weapons of yields ranging from 2 KT to 
100 KT have been used extensively 
throughout the campaign by both sides 
and enemy offensive operations are char- 
acterized by rapid exploitation of atomic 
mobile striking forces. 
Atomic weapons available to support the 
Ist Battle Group, 87th Infantry, include 
2 KT, 10 KT and 20 KT variety. 

The forward companies are responsible 
for manning the combat outpost with a 


weapons with 


reinforced platoon each, and the battle 
group reconnaissance platoon is to screen 
between the combat outpost line and the 
general outpost. A 
from the mortar battery is with Com- 
pany A. The battle group commander 
has directed Company A to be prepared 


forward observer 


to withdraw from its defensive position 
to blocking position 4 or switch position 
7 on order. 

After receiving his order, Captain, 
Company A, makes an estimate of the 
situation and a map reconnaissance dur- 
ing which he checks critical terrain, ob- 
servation and fields of fire, cover and 
concealment, obstacles and avenues of 
approach into his area. Next, he makes 
the necessary arrangements for the move- 
ment of his company and coordinates 
with adjacent, supporting and attached 
units. He then makes a thorough ground 
reconnaissance, noting the most advan- 
tageous defensive positions for his unit 
and making a complete examination of 
the terrain. Following the reconnais- 
sance, he completes his defensive plan 
and issues the necessary orders to his 
subordinate leaders. 

The organization of the company de- 
fensive area is planned prior to the move- 
ment of the company so elements can 
move directly to their positions without 
halting or confusion. Even though the 


enemy is some distance from Company A, 
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enemy aircraft can deliver or direct 
atomic or nonatomic fires against the 
company. Consequently, movements are 
planned to achieve dispersion and to con- 
fuse enemy information-gathering agen- 
cies. The 4th platoon, mounted on tanks, 
leaves at approximately 1000 hours and 
moves to the COPL. At intervals of 15 
minutes, the Ist platoon in Infantry car- 
riers and the weapons platoon (in that 
order) move up to their positions. ‘The 
carriers then make two trips back to the 
assembly area to transport the two re- 
maining platoons. 

In organizing his defense, Captain, 
Company A, places his platoons as fol- 
lows: Ist, 2d and 3d platoons (from left 
to right) are located forward along 
Buena Vista Road and the 4th platoon 
is in reserve near Hill 509 off Box 
Springs Road (Figure 2). The forward 
platoons are positioned on critical terrain 
to cover the most likely enemy ap- 
proaches. Gaps are covered by direct and 
indirect fire weapons organic to or in 
support of the company. The reserve 
platoon, which initially will man _ the 
COPL, is located to add depth to the de- 
fense, particularly along Box Springs 
Road, a very dangerous approach. The 
reserve platoon also can fire into the gap 
between the 2d and 3d platoons, move 
to supplementary positions and protect 
the rear of the company. Supplementary 
positions are designated as shown to pro- 
tect against enemy threats to flank and 
rear. Time permitting, more supple- 
mentary positions may be prepared. 

Since the mission and extensive width 
of the combat outpost requires mobility, 
firepower and antitank protection, tanks 
and Infantry carriers are attached to the 
COP. 


enemy tank approaches and cover the 


The tanks can cover dangerous 


withdrawal of the outguards. The In- 
fantry carriers give added mobility to the 
COP, provide protection and add to out- 
guard firepower. Also, the AN/GRC 8 
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Figure 2. Organization of the defense. 


in one of the carriers can be used to good 
advantage by the COP commander. 

In organizing the combat outpost, the 
COP commander disposes outguards 
laterally across the front to cover likely 
enemy approaches. The tanks (two with 
outguard 1, two with outguard 3 and 
one with outguard 2) cover enemy tank 
approaches. One Infantry carrier is with 
each outguard, and outguards 2 and 4 
each have one machinegun and one rocket 
launcher from the weapons squad. Mor- 
tar observers are also with the COP. 
With this type of organization, the COP 
can perform the mission of warning 
friendly units and denying the enemy 
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close ground observation of the battle 
area. Within its capabilities, it also de- 
lays, disorganizes and deceives the enemy. 

The company commander places his 
8lmm mortar squads in general support 
from a defilade position behind the re- 
serve platoon. 
near the forward edge of the battle area 


Supplementary positions 


are used to enable the mortar squads to 
support the COP. The mortars can fire 
across the company front and their cen- 
tralized position allows speed in massing 
and shifting fires, ease of supply, com- 
munications and control and 
security. Antitank squads are placed in 
general support in the Ist platoon area 


greater 
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covering Box Springs Road. General sup- 
port is preferred since greater benefit to 
the over-all defense of the company ac- 
crues from this use. The 106mm rifles 
effectively cover the most dangerous tank 
approach into the company area. Supple- 
mentary positions covering othér ap- 
proaches will be chosen. 

The large area of company responsi- 
bility requires extensive surveillance to 
prevent enemy infiltration or a surprise 
night attack. The night surveillance plan 
includes listening posts located on trails 
or other likely enemy approaches forward 
of the company and near Buena Vista 
Road to each flank. Captain, Company 
A, arranges for connecting patrols to 
operate between forward platoons and 
also from the reserve platoon area to the 
Ist and 3d platoons. A squad from the 
reserve platoon (when withdrawn from 
the COPL) will be positioned between 
the 2d and 3d platoons at night. Warn- 
ing devices and infrared equipment pro- 
vide an effective means for lessening the 
surveillance burden on personnel and are 
utilized to the maximum. The wide gap 
and wooded terrain between the 2d and 
3d platoons make the positioning of a 
squad in that area at night advisable. 

Since the company commander has a 
detailed knowledge of the terrain for- 
ward of his position, he is asked to make 
recommendations for atomic fires. Cap- 
tain, Company A, recommends that 
atomic weapons be planned to strike 
likely enemy approaches or possible as- 
sembly areas close to the FEBA, with 
due regard for troop safety. Based on 
these recommendations and further analy- 
sis, the battle group commander plans for 
the use of atomic fires. One desired 
ground zero for a 2 KT weapon is 
plotted approximately 1300 yards for- 
ward of Ist platoon positions near the 
intersection of Box Springs Road and 


Little Pine Knot Creek. Another 2 KT 
DGZ is plotted on Hill 415, approxi- 
mately 1100 yards in front of the 2d and 
3d platoons. Desired ground zeros tor 
larger yield weapons must, of course, be 
planned farther out, but still are plotted 
on the most dangerous enemy approachies. 
A 10 KT burst for use after withdrawal 
of the COP is plotted near the junction 
of Whitson and Box Springs Roads, 
slightly forward of outguard 3. Other 
DGZs are planned forward of the 
COPL and may be called for by COP 
commanders ; however, the final decision 
regarding the planning and use of atomic 
fires rests with higher authority. 

Four days after Company A occupies 
its defensive positions, a report that 
atomic supported thrusts have pene- 
trated the division’s general outpost is 
received. Shortly thereafter, Captain, 
Company A, receives a report from his 
COP commander that there is active 
patrolling by the enemy in front of his 
outguards. A soldier from one of these 
patrols is captured by outguard 1 and 
reports that his company, reinforced with 
tanks and Infantry carriers, is preparing 
to lead a larger force in an attack along 
Cactus Road. The prisoner says his com- 
pany is stopped along the trail which cir- 
cles Hill 478 west of Cactus Road. 

Captain, Company A, immediately re- 
ports the situation to the battle group 
commander and requests aerial reconnais- 
sance of the suspected enemy column. He 
then sends the prisoner to battle group 
headquarters. An H-13 helicopter, at- 
tached to the battle group from the direct 
support platoon of the division aviation 
company, is sent aloft, but due to heavy 
foliage in the area fails to detect the 
enemy. As a result Captain, Company A, 
with the approval of the battle group 
commander, orders the COP commander 
to send out a patrol® to verify the pres- 


tAtomic targets hidden from aerial observation must be located by ground observation, frequently by 
ifle company personnel. The time lag required for a patrol to leave the effects area of an atomic weapor 
planned for use on the enemy is a disadvantage in some cases as the located target may move while the 


patrol is in its vicinity 
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PERSONNEL ESTIMATED 


Figure 3. Conduct of the defense. A 2 KT low air burst strikes the column of enemy Infantry 
and armor near Hill 478. 


ence of the enemy as reported by the 
prisoner. The patrol from outguard 
| returns and reports enemy Infantry 
and armor in considerable strength in 
the vicinity of Hill 478. This fact is 
immediately reported to the battle group 
commander, who requests a 2 KT low 


air burst on this force (Figure 3). The 
request is granted by division. Blowdown 
from the detonation uncovers the area to 
aerial observation and positive results are 
noted. However, other enemy forces are 
soon committed, and the COP command- 
er reports that enemy dismounted Infan- 


try, supported by heavy conventional 
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fires, is exerting strong pressure on out- 
guards 1 and 2 and that some enemy 
troops are believed to have slipped be- 
tween them. 
withdraw as an enemy assault is believed 
to be imminent. 

In this situation, Captain, Company 
A, insures that all available fires are 
being used to the maximum to support 
the COP, notifies the battle group com- 
mander of the expected assault and re- 
quests permission to withdraw the com- 
bat outpost. 

By 1700 the COP has successfully 
withdrawn and the 4th platoon has oc- 


He requests permission to 
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Figure 4. Conduct of the defense. A 2 KT low air burst neutralizes an enemy concentration 
near Hill 415. 


cupied its reserve position (Figure 4). 
The tank platoon has joined the battle 
group reserve and the Infantry carriers 
remain with the reserve platoon to allow 
maximum flexibility for this unit and to 
increase its capability as a covering force 
for withdrawal. Despite positive results 
from the 2 KT low air burst and other 
fires, destroyed enemy units are quickly 
replaced and the attack is renewed. A 
strong enemy mechanized attack has been 


made along Box Springs Road. Company 
A, aided by an antitank minefield across 
Box Springs Road, has thus far stopped 


the enemy. At this point the enemy with- 
draws, and immediately Captain, Com- 
pany A, dispatches patrols to maintain 
contact with the enemy and notifies bat- 
tle group headquarters of the situation. 

Shortly thereafter, a patrol from the 
3d platoon reports an enemy concentra- 
tion of at least two companies northeast 
of Hill 415 along Little Pine Knot 
Creek. Battle group headquarters is noti- 
fied and the commander requests and re- 
ceives a 2 KT low air burst near Hill 
415 which neutralizes this enemy con- 
centration.* 


‘The company commander must be informed of the troop safety line and the time of detonation 
can insure the safety of his men. Patrols and observation posts may have to be withdrawn and the company 


ve warned of the impending explosion 
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Concurrently, strong enemy pressure 
js exerted on other elements of the battle 
group and the adjacent battle group to 
the left (Figure 1). Company C in posi- 
tion 3 is severely damaged by enemy 
atomic weapons. Captain, Company A, is 
ordered to withdraw to position 7 at 
2200 hours as part of a general with- 
drawal. Plans have been made for this 
contingency. Since the movement is to 
be made at night, careful control is es- 
sential, but continuous movement and 
dispersion are also desired. Consequently, 
platoon and company assembly areas are 
designated but are to be occupied for a 
minimum length of time. (Guides are 
used extensively along the route. If 
under enemy pressure, the company com- 
mander plans to withdraw forward pla- 
toons by fire and maneuver (least en- 
gaged to withdraw first) with the re- 
serve platoon and supporting fires assist- 
ing. The reserve platoon, equipped with 
Infantry carriers, will then cover its own 
withdrawal. If not under enemy pres- 
sure, the company commander plans to 
withdraw platoons simultaneously, leav- 
ing approximately half the crew-served 
weapons strength and one-third the rifle 
strength as detachments left in contact. 

Enemy attacks begin at nightfall but 
suddenly diminish at 2100 hours. As a 
result, Captain, Company A, decides to 
move his platoons (less detachments left 
in contact) to the rear simultaneously. 
The withdrawal begins smoothly, but 
when the withdrawing elements have 
passed the vicinity of position 5 (Figure 
1), an enemy atomic weapon is detonated 
over Company A’s detachments left in 
contact, destroying them. The remainder 
of the company suffers temporary flash 
At dawn, the 
enemy exploits and attacks positions 7 
and 8 (Figure 5). 
positions hold and as a result a large 
pocket is formed by the Ist Battle Group, 
87th Infantry, and adjacent units occupy- 


blindness but no casualties. 


These and adjacent 
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ing switch positions. In this situation, 
atomic weapons are used against the con- 
centrated enemy forces and the division 
mobile reserve is committed, striking 
along Buena Vista Road from the south- 
east. The enemy is destroyed and origi- 
nal positions of the Ist Battle Group, 
87th Infantry, are restored and occupied 
by the counterattacking force. 

The actions of Company A, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry, have illustrated 
several basic tactical considerations which 
may be a pattern for the future operation 
of a pentomic rifle company in a division 
conducting a mobile defense. Captain, 
Company A, located his platoon positions 
(both primary and supplementary) on 
critical terrain features to cover likely 
enemy approaches into the forward com- 


pany area. Since he was defending on 


Figure 5. Conduct of the defense. Switch 
positions occupied by Ist bg, 87th Infantry 
and adjacent units hold. The division reserve, 
assisted by an atomic burst, strikes and elim- 
inates the pocket of enemy troops. 
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Cart Tuomas H. Jones, an instruc- 
tor in the Tactical Department, United 
States Army Infantry School, enlisted 
in the Army in 1943 and was an intelli- 
gence scout with the 78th Infantry Di- 
.vision in Europe during World War II. 
He received an OC commission in 
1945 and was assgined to an AAA 
battery at Fort Bliss. Later he served 
as a company commander with the 2d 
Armored Division at Fort Hood. He 
was then assigned as a platoon leader 
and a company commander with the 
Ist Cavalry Division in Korea and in 
1952, became a member of the G3 
Section of OCAFF. After completing 
the advanced course at USAIS he was 
a member of the military advisory 
group to Saudi Arabia and then studied 
Portuguese at the Army Language 
School. This is Captain Jones’ fourth 
appearance in Infantry. 
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extended frontage, he covered the re- 
sultant gaps by observation, obstacles and 
direct and indirect fire, and organized a 
comprehensive surveillance plan, consist- 
ing of listening posts, patrols and warn- 
He further insured that 
movement in the company area was mini- 


ing devices. 


mized and utilized deception and conceal- 
ment to avoid detection and prevent de- 
struction by enemy atomic weapons. 


The combat outpost (controlled by the 
forward company commander) was or- 
ganized as a series of outguards forward 
of the battle area to warn friendly troops 
of enemy approach, and, as far as possible 
without close combat, to delay, deceive 
and disorganize the enemy. The company 
commander attached Infantry carricrs to 
the combat outpost (which was manned 
by the reserve platoon) and upon with- 
drawal of the COP kept the carriers 
with the reserve platoon to add mobility 
and firepower to this unit. 

Because of his detailed knowledge of 
the terrain forward of his area, Captain, 
Company A, was asked to recommend 
general atomic target areas on likely 
enemy approaches, although final ap- 
proval for target areas and for firing 
atomic weapons rests with higher au- 
thority. The company commander pre- 
pared withdrawal plans so his _pla- 
toons could move efficiently to switch or 
blocking positions during hours of day- 
light and at night. In cases where suit- 
able atomic targets could not be located 
by aerial observation, he utilized patrols 
from both the combat outpost and the 
forward platoons to seek out and pin- 
point enemy formations which might 
threaten his positions. By skillful or- 
ganization of the ground and conduct of 
the defense, Company A contributed to 
the successful culmination of the mobile 
defense. 





Our potential enemies work without stint to attain their objectives and they will 


beat us if we do less. If we are to thwart them in attaining their goals which are 


inimical to our own, only the best efforts of all of us will suffice. Now is a time to take 


stock of our individual contributions to the cause of national security and verify, to the 


satisfaction of our own consciences, that we are doing our best, today, tomorrow and 


for the indeterminate future. 


GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAyLor 
Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 
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UARTERLY QUIZ 


Answer the following questions to determine whether you are a bolo, 


recruit, marksman, sharpshooter or expert. Each question is worth 10 points. 


1. At what frontage can the battle 
group execute the position defense most 
effectively when operating under atomic 
warfare conditions and with only foot 
mobility ? 


2. Which of the following actions 
would normally be employed in the fire 
support plan for a night withdrawal un- 
der atomic warfare conditions? 


of normal non- 
area and 


a. Maintenance 
atomic fires in the 
scheduled atomic fires. 


b. Maintenance of normal non- 
atomic fires in the area and on- 
call atomic fires. 


> 


3. What is an atomic no-fire line? 


+. What is the preferred method of 
controlling an attack of a battle group 
when it is moving on foot and operating 
under conditions of atomic warfare? 


5. The 4.2-inch mortar shell, the 
M-329, has a cartridge extension which 
provides a 41 increment (charge) capac- 
ity as compared to the former 25% 
charge capacity on the M-2 round. How 
many yards increase in maximum range 
are made possible by the increase in 
charge provided by the cartridge exten- 


sion ? 
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6. At what level of command are 
Army Aviation transport _ battalions 
(fixed-wing and helicopter) usually as- 
signed ? 


7. What are some of the characteris- 
tics of the carrier, personnel, M-59 (In- 
fantry carrier) organic to the pentomic 
Infantry division and how may they be 


employed during battlefield operations? 


8. To what extent can wire communi- 
cation be utilized in the following tactical 
situations ? 


a. Movement to contact. 


b. Night attack. 


9. What reference is used to correctly 
identify a message which has been previ- 
ously transmitted (select the correct an- 
swer) ? 

a. The writer’s number. 
b. A portion of the text. 
c. Date-time group. 


d. Message center file number. 


10. Do the leadership responsibilities 
of the commander in a pentomic unit dif- 


fer from those of the World War II 


commander ? 


For answers turn to page 87 
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By Captain 











STABILIZED FREE FALL 






A new technique in parachuting 


which could be used for reconnaissance. 


A new technique, with potential 
value for reconnaissance, is now 
available to ground forces. It has the 
important advantages of stealth, silence 
and accuracy. It provides a means of plac- 
ing men behind enemy lines precisely, 
quietly and with little danger of detec- 
tion. The technique can be used either 
for shallow or deep reconnaissance—that 
100 miles or more into enemy terri- 
tory. 

The need for timely and on-the-spot 
information has never been more pressing 
than it is today. The concept of vertical 
envelopment with highly vulnerable 
flights of rotary- or fixed-wing aircraft 
must be coupled with information of 


Is, 


This material is presented to stimulate 
thinking on the important subject of re- 
connaissance on the modern battlefield. 
The thoughts expressed are those of the 
author and do not necessarily reflect offi- 
cial thought of the United States Army 


Infantry School.—Editor 


Jacques Andre Istel, USMCR 


enemy positions, movements and capa- 
bilities if the friendly effort is to succeed. 
Under the threat of nuclear warfare, the 
ground commander, with units operating 
independently and some distance from 
each other, must obtain information of 
the enemy situation, of potential threats, 
of weak points in the enemy defense. 
With modern means of transport and 
communications, the enemy can react 
quickly; the situation can be more dy- 
namic than ever witnessed in the past. 
The need for timely information is more 
important than ever. 

How is the commander to obtain such 
information if our envelopment is to 
carry us 100 miles into enemy territory? 
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Capt Jacoues Anpre Istei, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, has 
made more than 100 free fall para- 
chute jumps. He has competed in sev- 
eral.national jumping contests, winning 
third place in 1955 and first place in 
1956. He was captain of a United 
States parachuting team which par- 
ticipated in the Third Worid Cham- 
pionships held in Moscow in 1956 and 
was team leader for the United States 
at the Adriatic Cup Championship held 
at Tivat, Yugoslavia, in 1957. A native 
of Paris, France, he is a naturalized 
American citizen and a graduate of 
Princeton University. He has seen ac- 
tive duty with the Marine Corps and 
has participated in considerable para- 
chute test work. He is currently presi- 
dent of Parachutes Incorporated and 
vice president of the Parachute Club 
of America, an affiliate of the National 
Aeronautic Association. 
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Photo reconnaissance is of great assist- 
ance, but it has severe limitations. A foot 
patrol is almost out of the question. A 
helicopter makes too much noise. Path- 
finder troops parachuted into the area are 
somewhat better but, with existing meth- 
ods, are still inadequate. 

At present parachutists are dropped 
with a static line. This is an umbilical 
cord connecting the aircraft and the para- 
chute. The jumper leaves the aircraft and 
the static line immediately opens the 
parachute. The launching aircraft does 
its work from an altitude of 500 to 1200 
feet above the terrain. The noise is con- 
siderable and the open parachute is there 
for all to see. The aircraft cannot launch 
parachutists from a higher altitude with- 
out giving up accuracy in landing. For 
instance, a parachute opened at 5000 
feet might drift several miles from its 
intended landing spot. 
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Now comes our new technique. F \ 
the aircraft at 10,000 or 12,000 feet and 
drop the man in stabilized free fall; that 
is, with parachute unopened. From 
12,000 feet a man can drop for over ¢ 
seconds before opening his parachute at 
a safe tactical altitude of 1000 feet. The 
launching aircraft has traveled four or 
five miles during this time. There can be 
little suspicion on the ground that a para- 
chutist has been dropped. The aircraft 
can be part of a flight on a regular op- 
erational run. At some point during its 
mission it passes over the area to be 
reconnoitered. Two or three bodies drop 
silently. It would take extraordinary 
radar to spot this action, radar well be- 
yond the present capabilities of the enemy 
search radar which might or might not 
have already located our aircraft. 

Our men drop for 60 seconds or more. 
Their luminous stop watch and altimeter 
tell them when to pull the ripcord. They 
open their parachutes around 1000 feet. 
The noise of the opening is muffled by 
a new device and they land within 300 
vards of the center of their target. 

This method was recently made pos- 
sible by new European discoveries in 
parachuting techniques and equipment. 
First let us examine their techniques. 
Why hasn’t the United States Army 
experimented with free fall parachut- 
ing? Why is it presently forbidden to 
U.S. parachutists? There is a good rea- 
son. Free fall parachuting was danger- 
ous. It no longer is. Free fall came into 
its own with the discovery of Sky Diving. 
Around 1950 French civilian parachut- 
ists discovered that a man in free fall 
could maintain control of the position of 
his body in relation to the earth. He 
could turn at will and prevent spins and 
somersaults. More important, he could 
make his whole fall in what came to be 
known as the basic stabilized position: 


face down, body parallel to earth, arms 
and legs spread. Parachuting has been a 
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sport in France but Sky Diving brought 
1 new enthusiastic following for this ac- 
tivity. It was discovered that in the past 
umpers had actually spun to death; that 
many accidents were caused by a poor 
body position while opening the para- 
chute, hence risking the danger of having 
the pilot chute catch on the jumper’s foot. 
The new stabilized position eliminated 
these risks. 

Sky Diving and parachuting became 
in fact, today, it is one of the safest 
sports in France. The French recognized 
the need to control the sport. They re- 
quire 15 static line jumps and 15 free fall 
jumps under the control of an instructor 
vefore the student tries basic Sky Diving. 
But the technique exists. It is safe and 
t is easy to learn. 

Sky Divers then experimented with 
wccuracy in landing. They discovered 
that by slightly varying their position 
they could glide over 200 yards during 
1 30-second free fall. They learned to 
use this glide in order to spot themselves 
etter. Today, a good Sky Diver can 
leave an aircraft by day at 12,000 feet, 
tall for 60 seconds and land within 100 
vards of a given spot on the ground at 
least nine out of ten times. 


safe 





The Russians have done a considerable 
umount of experimental work at night 
und consider that they can drop a man 
trom 12,000 feet and have him land 
within 200 yards of the target. 

The interest in Sky Diving led to the 
development of better equipment. The 
main problem in accurate jumping is the 
wind. An ordinary parachute will drift 
where the wind takes it. Thus, jumpers 
would drop a drift chute, watch the re- 
sult and estimate when to leave the air- 
craft in order to land on a given spot. 
Experiments were made with steerable 
chutes—chutes that would have given 
drift built into the design. Probably the 
most successful of these designs is the 


new U.S. open gore chute. 
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The principle of the open gore in 
parachutes has been known for years. 
A recent adaptation, has been the British 
blank gore parachute manufactured in 
England by the G.Q. Parachute Com- 
pany. In the British model the gore was 
completely taken out—the slit going all 
the way up to the apex. The British 
chute did not have excellent opening 
characteristics and required a_ device 
called the Mitchell Lip’ in order to 
open more positively. 


1The Mitchell Lip is a small piece of fabric sewn 
to the skirt of the canopy near the blank gore 


Parachutist enplaning for a free fall jump. 








































The canopy is collapsed after a free fall jump. Note the open gore. 


The U. S. chute is new in that it is 
a most successful application of the blank 
gore principle. It resembles a Russian 
chute used for the first time in competi- 
tion last summer and believed to have 
been first tested in 1955. In the Russian 
chute the gore is cut open only 44 inches 
from the apex. This 44-inch piece of 
fabric gives the canopy positive opening 
characteristics. Furthermore, by direct- 
ing all the flow of air to the rear of the 
chute, the speed of this chute is greater 
than in the British model. The U. S. 


chute, made of special low porosity fabric, 


is even faster than the Russian model. 
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This parachute has a drift in still air 
of approximately eight mph. It can be 
rotated completely in three seconds. 
Thus, it can be steered by the jumper. 
Since winds aloft are normally in excess 
of eight mph, it is still necessary to leave 
the aircraft upwind, but large corrections 
can be made with the parachute. In a 
tactical situation the parachutist can 
avoid obstacles that could not be hurdled 
with a non-steerable chute. 

The forward speed of this chute ac- 
tually gives it lift, just like an airplane 
wing. This makes for a slower rate of 
descent and a very gentle landing. The 
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large opening in the canopy also lessens 
considerably the opening shock. A launch- 
ing sleeve aids deployment and further 
reduces the opening shock. After the 
canopy blossoms, the sleeve remains at- 
tached to the chute, thus leaving no tell- 
| tale marks for the enemy. Thus, para- 
chuting today is safer and much more 
gentle than in the past. The combina- 
tion of this parachute and the techniques 
of Sky Diving now permits accurate 
landings from great height by compara- 
tive novices. This is the foundation for 
our new technique of reconnaissance. 

This type of training requires no 
major installation. It does require a flexi- 
ble, imaginative and individualistic ap- 
proach. New methods of instruction can 
teach a man basic stability techniques in 
10 days. It is of vital interest for the 
United States to train specialists for re- 
connaissance tactics—a policy that will 
pay dividends in battle. In the future, 
artificial devices may be used for stabili- 
zation, but at present multistage para- 
chutes leave much to be desired. 

While these “Buck Rogers” techniques 
actually can be practiced today, they have 
severe limitations. The weather must be 
good—there must be no rain, hail or 
snow — and ground winds should be 
under 18 knots. We cannot drop a drift 
chute to check our wind in enemy terri- 
tory; thus we must depend upon wind 
reports from the nearest friendly base. 
We may have to select our launching 
point by radar. Here again, techniques 
will have to be worked out. 

There are interesting problems which 
will arise after our patrol is launched. 
The patrol members will have to be good 
woodsmen should they need to free chutes 
from trees before dawn. They will have 
to carry lightweight communication 
equipment and be proficient in its use. 
They may have to make contact with an 
uircraft orbiting in the distance or at- 
tempt continuous wave communication 
with their home base. 
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They will have to be expert scouts and 
must be in excellent physical condition. 
They will have to be retrieved at distant 
helicopter pick up points or by radical 
new methods. 

Many details of this technique remain 
to be worked out. They are not within 
the scope of this article. Our point is 
this: present parachuting techniques, for 
reconnaissance purposes, are as obsolete 
as the horse drawn cart. For stealth, 
silence and accuracy today, try stabilized 


free fall. 


A member of the team which demonstrated 
stabilized free fall at Fort Bragg about to 
land near a ground target. 
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STABILIZED FREE FALL PARACHUTING 
DEMONSTRATED AT FORT BRAGG 


L ast November Captain Istel and 
three other members of the Para- 
chute Club of America put on an exhibi- 
tion of stabilized free fall parachuting 
for Army personnel. These demonstra- 
tions, originally scheduled to be held at 
Fort Benning in October, were conduct- 
ed over Drop Zone Sicily at Fort Bragg. 

In a series of jumps from heights of 
5000 to 12,600 feet, the four-man team 
demonstrated the basic free fall position 
and controlled free fall techniques. By 
using arm and leg movements during 
the fall and by controlling drift after 
their chutes opened, the jumpers were 
able to guide their descent toward a 
ground target. In no jump did they land 
more than 32 yards from the center of 
the target. In one event Captain Istel 
and Lew Sanborn, a former member of 
the 504th Airborne Infantry Regiment, 
criss-crossed in the sky before opening 
their chutes during a 60-second free fall 
from more than 12,500 feet. 

Body stabilized free fall parachuting 
was developed in France some years ago 
as a sport which is called “Sky Diving.” 
Sky Diving caught on rapidly in many 


European countries, and today thous- 
ands of men and women are participa- 
ting in this sport. International compe- 
titions have been held for several years. 
A United States team, led by Captain 
Istel, placed sixth in the most recent of 
these competitions, the Third World 
Parachute Championship meet, held in 
Moscow in 1956. A fourth world meet 
is to be held this year in Prague, Czec- 
hoslovakia. 

More than 15 sport parachute clubs 
were formed in the United States during 
the past year. Last fall 19 jumpers, rep- 
resenting 11 colleges, competed in a Sec- 
ond Intercollegiate Parachute Meet at 
Woodbury, Conn. A trophy, presented 
by Lt Gen James M. Gavin and known 
as “Gavin’s Gavel,” was awarded at the 
meet. Safety rules for the sport in the 
United States have been established by 
the Parachute Club of America. 

While current regulations prohibit 
free fall parachute jumps by army per- 
sonnel, Department of the Army recent- 
ly authorized several specifically named 
active duty jumpers to engage in this 
activity in connection with approved tests. 








It would be tragic if we failed to understand the limitations of technology in pro- 
viding security. The dearly held hope and perennial fallacy that machines can win a 
war or preserve the peace is an influence upon public thinking which could work irre- 
parable havoc with our defense. Impressed by the wonders of science and the triumphs 
of technology, the average American wants to believe that by some mysterious alchemy 
security can be manufactured in a laboratory or a factory. .. . He is inclined to sieze 
upon whatever weapon most appeals to his imagination and erroneously endow it with 
miraculous powers which make it the complete answer to every problem. ... No 
weapon is better or more effective than the men who use it. It is of significance only 
so far as it extends the capabilities of men. No weapon can replace the trained combat 
soldier, — the man of decision. ... There can be no substitute for the courage and 
unique capabilities of the ground soldier. Man himself is the only “ultimate weapon.” 

SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 
Wicser M. Brucker 
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Target for Advancement 


Keep your eye on the target! Advance your knowledge of Infantry 
doctrine and techniques. . . . Increase your professional efficiency and your 
chance for promotion by setting your sights on the completion of Army Ex- 
tension Courses. These free study-at-home courses will help you to prepare 


for more responsible assignments and future advancement. Get on the target! 


Write: Commandant, U.S. Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, 


Georgia. Attention: Deputy Director for Extension Courses. 














Noncommissioned officer of 25th Infantry Division in combat in Korea 








NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICER eee" 


By Master Sergeant Frank K. Nicolas 


Scientific developments and changes in weapons for war 


do not reduce the responsibilities of the noncommissioned officer 


or the need for strong noncommissioned leaders. 


his is an age of scientific advancement 

which progresses at such a dizzying 
pace that it might be called, ““The era 
of seven-league boots.” Ideas located on 
the far horizon today are accomplish- 
ments tomorrow and are relegated to 
history the day beyond tomorrow. Prog- 
ress is made by leaps and bounds rather 
than by cautious, calculated steps. All 
about us there are changes—changes in 
environment, in people, in commodities, 
in idealogies and in weapons for war. 

Such an era brings to mind a time- 
honored French maxim, “The more 
things change, the more they remain the 
same.” This statement seems incongru- 
ous, but if we pause to study it we find 
that it contains a basic truth. Some 
things, even in this period of unprece- 
dented technological developments, do 
not change. One of these is the require- 
ment for competent leadership. 

Strong leadership, most certainly, is 
needed today. It is needed in the Army. 
And the need is not limited to any par- 
ticular echelon, nor is it confined to com- 
missioned officers. Qualified and efficient 
noncommissioned leaders are needed as 


well—now, as in the past. This require- 
ment has not changed. 

The noncommissioned officer always 
has been held in high esteem by our 
combat commanders and by battle ex- 
perienced career soldiers. His importance 
is recognized by such men. Yet, there 
seems to be a growing tendency to under- 
estimate the value of noncommissioned 
leadership which will damage irreparably 
the Noncommissioned Officer Corps un- 
less we who wear the stripes close ranks 
and knuckle down to the tasks created by 
this mighty age of advancement. 

Manifold changes do not diminish the 
need for, but they do place new require- 
ments upon, the noncommissioned officer. 
As concepts change the employment of 
forces changes. Habitual practices become 
obsolete and new ones must be assimi- 
lated and made routine in the perform- 
ance of duty. The astute noncommis- 
sioned leader adapts himself to these 
changes and measures up to his many 
responsibilities. 

To discuss even briefly the role of 
the noncommissioned officer, it is neces- 
sary to understand just what he is and 








— 


M/Scr Frank K. NIconas, opera- 
tions sergeant with Headquarters, 10th 
Infantry Division in Germany, began 
his military career 14 years ago when 
he enlisted in the Army at Fort Dix. 
He was graduated from the Artillery 
School at Fort Bragg the following 
year and was assigned to the 228th 
Field Artillery Battalion with which 
he served during the remainder of 
World War II in the European The- 
ater. When that organization returned 
to the states in 1945, he remained in 
Germany and served on occupation 
duty with various units. He then be- 
came first sergeant of Headquarters 
Company, First Army. In 1953 he 
began a second tour of duty in Europe 
when he was assigned as first sergeant 
at Headquarters United States Forces 
in Austria. During the following year 
he joined the 10th Division at Fort 
Riley and went with that unit to 
Germany. 








See — 





what he is not. By dictionary definition, 
“a noncommissioned officer is a subordi- 
nate officer appointed from the enlisted 
personnel of an army and holding his 
rank by virtue, not of a commission, but 
of a warrant issued by an appointing au- 
thority named by law.” While tech- 
nically accurate, such a statement does 
not provide a clear or satisfying defini- 
tion. To arrive at a more comprehensive 
and more satisfactory description it is 
necessary to develop a composite picture 
by considering what he is and what he 
does. 

Those of us who wear stripes on our 
sleeves labor at many tasks, yet we are 
not laborers! We instruct, but we are 
not teachers! Some of us sit behind 
desks, handle paperwork, type, file and 
accomplish all sorts of clerical work, but 
we are not merely clerks! Though we 
are involved in many technical matters, 
we are not necessarily technicians! 

If these are things we are not, then 
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what are we? The answer is implied in 
the adage, “War is an art—soldiering a 
profession.” Our endeavors may be 
classified as professional. Actually, we 
are professionals—professional soldiers, 
The chevrons we wear, the rank by 
which we are addressed, the right we are 
given to sign our names prefixed by the 
words, Corporal, Sergeant, Sergeant First 
Class or Master Sergeant, are the em- 
blems or titles of our profession. They 
identify us with a degree of attainment, 
just as “Professor,” “Doctor,” “Rever- 
end” or “General” identify men of such 
titles with their profession or position. 

The rank and title of the noncommis- 
sioned officer are consonant with dignity, 
honor and service. Dignity demands re- 
spect. When rank and title are worn 
with dignity, the respect of superiors and 
subordinates becomes the reward. Honor 
is loyalty, honesty, integrity, faithfulness, 
trustworthiness—all these and more. 
Service with honor is a tradition of the 
Noncommissioned Officer Corps. 

As leaders of men, we who are non- 
commissioned officers hold a lofty posi- 
tion in our military society. But we are 
also servants. Thomas Jefferson once 
said, “When a man assumes a public 
trust . . . he should consider himself 
public property.” We are public proper- 
ty, in the service of others. And, if we 
look about us we find that our com- 
manders are also servants. So are our 
congressmen, our senators, our Supreme 
Court judges and even our President. 
We are all servants of the American 
people—of our nation. We must never 
lose sight of this. It is important to an 
understanding of what we really are. 

It is said that “rank has its privileges.” 
This is as it should be, particularly when 
we remember that one of the primary 
privileges of rank is to be entrusted with 
responsibility. Not only must we accept 
responsibility, we must seek it. Advance- 
ment in rank depends largely upon the 
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degree of initiative generated in the 
quest of responsibility. 

It is not possible to list all of the count- 
less responsibilities of the noncommis- 
soned officer. They range from the 
responsibility of the combat leader for the 
lives and welfare of his men to the re- 
sponsibility of a detail sergeant for police 
call. Moreover, each day brings new re- 
sponsibilities to be added to those devel- 
oped in the past. The good noncommis- 
sioned officer regards each as a personal 
challenge which requires an adequate 
solution and the exercise of all the logic 
and sound judgment with which he is en- 
dowed. He realizes that the responsi- 
bility for success is always shared with 
others—but responsibility for failure is 
borne alone. 

The major attribute of the noncom- 
missioned officer must be his ability to 
lead men. We hear the contention that 
leaders are born—not made. This con- 
tention is faulty! Leaders are developed! 
They are guided by other leaders; but 
they are made—largely self-made. A man 
cannot lead without determination, with- 
out the will and the desire to lead. He 
cannot do it without studying, reading, 
observing, learning. He must apply him- 
self to gain the goal—to develop the 
talent for military leadership. 

Initiative is the first step toward lead- 
is the second. 





ership. Aggressiveness 
Study is another. 
Lieutenant Colonel Percy South writ- 
ing in the April 1957 issue of Infantry 
magazine, had this to say about reading 
and study: can be 


acquired in various ways. . 


“Knowledge 
. by instruc- 
tion or schooling, by observing others, by 
talking over troublesome questions with 
associates or seniors and by reading. The 
latter, in many cases, offers more oppor- 
tunity for wider acquaintance than the 
others. From reading, we learn how men 
think, and that poor thinking has lest 
more battles than poor fighting. Reading 
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also gives us a standard by which to 
judge the future . . . reading can help 
us gain objectivity with which we must 
view certain issues and problems.” 

The talent and will to read and study 
must be kept awake and exploited, for 
there is no better way to remain abreast 
of the tremendous changes taking place 
today in concepts, doctrine and _tech- 
niques. To be informed is one of our 
great responsibilities as professional men 
—as noncommissioned leaders. 

This leads to another point—perhaps 
one of the most salient—our responsi- 
bilities in our “off-duty” or free time. 
The brief period which is not spent 
directly with or in the interests of our 
men or our job must be planned. We 
have no right as noncommissioned ofh- 
cers to permit idleness or thoughtlessness 
to infringe upon or to defeat the good 
works we accomplish during duty hours. 
Every moment must be gainfully em- 
ployed in the best interests of the service. 
This time is ours, but what we do with it 
directly affects our reputation, and not a 
moment should be allowed to undermine 
or besmear the good name of the Non- 
commissioned Officer Corps. We must 
be, at all times, the epitome of the Ameri- 
can leader. We must confine ourselves to 
those activities which enhance the posi- 
tion of the noncommissioned officer. 
Friends and acquaintances must be per- 
sons of the highest repute, in good com- 
munity standing, and we must be mod- 
erate men in all things save leadership. 
In leadership we must go all out. We 
must strive for perfection though it is a 
goal we may never quite achieve. Our 
appearance, behavior, bearing and poise 
must be that of the responsible, the pro- 
fessional noncommissioned officer. 

None of these things are new ideas. 
Nothing said here changes, in any way, 
previously established standards or re- 
quirements. You see, “the more things 
change, the more they remain the same!” 
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Only truth 

about America 

and its objectives 
can prepare our 
Infantrymen for a 
new kind of battle- 
the struggle for 


men’s minds. 





WAR OF 
WORDS 


igre war. In World War II the term 
meant that all the resources of a na- 
tion were directed toward victory. In any 
future conflict the term will have a much 
deeper meaning. Warfare of the future 
will be directed at the “total man’— 
his body and his mind. 

In past wars the opponents usually 
were satisfied with killing, wounding or 
capturing enemy troops. A new dimen- 
sion will be added to these physical ob- 
jectives in the future: Both sides will 
seek to capture the minds of enemy sol- 
diers in addition to inflicting physical 
casualties. 

And our recent history indicates that 
the American soldier may not be as well 
prepared for this new type of conflict as 
he could be. It has been claimed that one 
third of all American soldiers captured 
in Korea yielded to some form of enemy 
indoctrination. These men were unpre- 
pared for the verbal, ideological assaults 
made against them in POW compounds. 

We must make our front-line fighting 
men ready for this kind of warfare. The 
business of fighting a war against words 
is not inconsistent with the mission of the 
Infantry. The troop commander, al- 
though he already has his hands full with 


maintaining his unit’s physical standards, 


By Capt John W. Warren 





must undertake the additional burden of 
defending his men against the enemy’s 
psychological warfare attacks. In addi- 
tion to being physically hardened, troops 
must be able to withstand the enemy’s 
attack of words. To this end, our com- 
bat forces must be armed with the truth 
—truth about why they must fight and 
what they may expect of the enemy. If 
we fail to arm our men mentally, the 
consequences in the future may be far 
more disastrous than in Korea. 

Today, Communist governments are 
conducting a ceaseless “cold war” de- 
signed to attack and destroy the founda- 
tions of peaceful coexistence. To these 
nations peace is not a desirable state. On 
the contrary, they need the threat of war 
to turn the attention of their own people 
from the poor existing conditions within 
their own countries. And, these govern- 
ments contemplate a never-ending 
squeeze play in the war of words which 
they apply in every conceivable way short 
of actual shooting. 

Every commander is concerned with 
the fight for the mental attitudes of his 
troops. The leader provides the vital link 
between national policy and the fighting 
man who carries out that policy. It is es- 
sential that our leaders be fully pre- 
pared to contend with psychological 





warfare, including brainwashing tech. 
niques and the deadly manner in which 
brainwashing can be accomplished. 

In Korean prison camps men were 
shuffled and reshuffled wherever unity of 
squads or groups was suspected. Squad 
leaders or natural leaders within groups 
were discouraged in every possible way 
from exercising leadership. Any resist- 
ance to this leader-stifling policy was 
met with transfer of the individual to an- 
other prison camp. Or, if the individual 
was obviously influential, he was labeled 
a “reactionary” and hustled off to a 
“reactionary camp.” 

This destruction of group unity suc- 
ceeded in destroying the captive’s sole 
defense. The lone prisoner, being in an 
extremely vulnerable position, was de- 
nied his only conceivable possibility of re- 
sistance to indoctrination: the moral, 
emotional and physical support of his 
fellow prisoners. 

Once group unity was destroyed, the 
Communists’ next move was to divide 
individuals from one another. This was 
achieved by destroying mutual trust by 
the development of an informer system. 
As in every large group of people a few, 
for opportunistic reasons, or because of 
emotional needs or personality defects, 
became informers in order to secure their 
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own positions. In the early stages of this 
informer program, the Communists took 
every step to insure the protection of 
their spies. 

With the establishment of the inform- 
er system the prisoner’s feeling of isola- 
tion grew. Even close friends could not 
be trusted, and the only safeguard was to 
withdraw into a solitary well of isola- 
tion. 

The nearest approach to actual mental 
torture of captives in the Communists’ 
psychological program appears to have 
been in their mail censorship. The pris- 
oner’s mail was selected so as to allow 
him to see only those letters which might 
upset him: “Dear John” letters announc- 
ing transfer of his sweetheart’s affection, 
notices from collection agencies, trage- 
dies at home — anything which would 
make him feel abandoned, alone and for- 
gotten. 

And so the war of words progressed, 
with an infinite variety of hidden, crush- 
ing blows at the prisoner’s moral stature, 
reducing him to a spiritless pygmy. 

If our troops had been adequately pre- 
pared by being fully informed about 
enemy techniques they would 
have been capable of resisting them with 
the courage and cunning found in most 
American fighting men. Unfortunately, 
our troops entered the Korean conflict 
with a mental vacuum of information on 
the moral aspects of combating an im- 
moral enemy. 

The American soldier had been 
brought up in the spirit of fair play. Com- 
petitive sports conformed to the rules 
of good sportsmanship. Even if he fought 
an individual with bare fists, he took 
great pride in observing the rules of 
fair play, whether he lost or won. He 
carried the same spirit into combat and 
demonstrated sportsmanship time and 
time again, often at the cost of his life. 

Even the Germans had a similar at- 
titude. Lt Gen Max Pasel, former Chief 


such 
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of Staff of the German Seventh Army, 
had this to say about the bitter fighting 
in Normandy: 

“The character of the forces, German 
and American, is evidenced by the fact 
that in the battle of materiel, during 
which men were massacred ruthlessly, 
they nevertheless succeeded in maintain- 
ing gallant and fair attitudes in man-to- 
man combat.” 

In the Pacific, while engaged in savage 
close-in combat with an enemy of proved 
brutality, U.S. soldiers were apprehen- 
sive about killing the enemy with the 
abandon of mass slaughter. It was evi- 
dent at Kwajalein that our men quickly 
tired of this massacre type of killing. The 
slaughter seemed senseless to them, al- 
though it was unavoidable. At one point, 
the taking of one Japanese prisoner 
cheered a company more than the kill- 
ing of fifty. 

Fair play is commendable on the foot- 
ball field—or perhaps even on the field 
of battle — but in a life-and-death 
struggle involving a way of life, the time 
has come to eliminate the formalities and 
niceties in the rule book. Attitudes 
formed in adherence to the “rules” fit 
too neatly into the following definition: 
“Psychological warfare vulnerabilities 
are the attitudes, aspirations and per- 
sonality traits which, when manifested 
in particular situations, make individuals 
susceptible to propaganda.” 

The general principle of psychological 
warfare is to ascertain the weak spots in 
a nation’s character and to launch activi- 
ties which will tend to weaken and event- 
ually destroy the national unity of that 
nation. It can be thought of as the ex- 
ploitation of man’s emotions, beliefs and 
superstitions, aiming to confuse the will 
to resist. In essence this procedure con- 
stitutes a vast task of publicity not un- 
like modern advertising. If successful, the 
result is the lowering of morale—the 
systematic suffocation of the healthy 
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frame of mind characterized by fidelity 
to cause. ° 

The classic example of “killing” a na- 
tion with this technique occurred during 
World War II when Nazi Germany 
used it against France. The result is well 
known. The billions invested by France 
in her Maginot line of fortifications 
proved inadequate against the rumors 
and nickel leaflets employed by the Nazis. 
French national morale crumpled and 
the Germans paraded over the unscarred 
“impregnable” border fortifications. 

It is easy to listen to the brigade of 
dupes and malicious subversives who cry, 
“It can’t happen here in America!” To 
succumb to this line of thinking is to in- 
vite disaster. To cease our vigil against 
“cold war” psychological-warfare tactics 
within our national boundaries would be 
to strangle our will to exist as a free 
nation. 

Truth must be presented to the Ameri- 
can soldier as part of his regular train- 
ing. It must be stressed continually as he 
prepares for his ultimate role in combat. 
Patriotism is just as much a part of the 
average soldier's ideological make-up as 
his love of home and family. But if he is 
constantly subjected to the diabolical 
half-truths and outright lies of enemy 
psychological-warfare propaganda with- 
out the yardstick of truth to measure the 
facts, he can become mentally exhausted 
and devoid of a true sense of values. 

Training of combat-effective soldiers 
therefore must entail preparation of 
minds as well as bodies to meet the rigors 
of warfare—hot or cold. The soldier 
must be firmly convinced and devoted to 
the righteousness of his nation’s cause. He 
must know where he is going; what he is 
required to do and why. He must know 
the enemy’s political motivation and what 
may be expected of the enemy — his tac- 
tics, techniques and treatment of pris- 
oners of war. This dedicated task is the 
mission of the troop information and edu- 
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cation program — only now assuining 
its true importance in the trainine of 
combat troops. This program provides 
commanders with the information need- 
ed to develop a firm devotion to duty in 
the accomplishment of any mission, no 
matter how difficult or distasteful that 
mission might be. 

Comprehensive studies during World 
War II indicated that troop commanders 
frequently displayed indifference or even 
hostility to the troop information pro- 
gram. In addition, relatively poor per- 
sonnel often were assigned to this pro- 
gram in the field. The average soldier 
found little or nothing to command his 
attention and was inclined to resent the 
program as a whole. 

Today’s troop information and educa- 
tion hour presents information of current 
interest and value to the troops. The re- 
vitalized program now insists upon quali- 
fied and competent personnel to fulfill 
its mission ; the status of the information 
and education officer is one of great im- 
portance to the unit. To a great extent 
he holds morale on a high level by coun- 
tering defeatist rumors and ignorance- 
inspired fears with the prompt applica- 
tion of authentic information. 

The troop commander must, therefore, 
depend upon his troop information and 
education officer to indoctrinate the men, 
to show them that they are fighting for 
a just and righteous cause, and to explain 
that the contribution of each and every 
soldier is vital to the accomplishment of 
the mission. 

Authentic information must be sup- 
plied to the troops at all times. Unless 
the information is factual, it is worth- 
less and, quite often, dangerous in end 
results. 

In describing the action of the Ist Bat- 
talion, 34th Infantry, 24th Infantry Di- 
vision, during its first few weeks of com- 
bat in Korea, R. A. Gugeler reports: 
“.. and Company A, with its peace- 
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time thoughts, unprepared both psycho- 
logically and militarily, found itself faced 
with the stark reality of war.” 

During this action, one of the platoon 
leaders of Company A called his men to- 
gether to “put an end to the growing 
anxiety over the possibility of combat.” 
The platoon leader explained to his men 
that “You've been told repeatedly that 
this is a police action and that is exactly 
what it is going to be.”” He went on to 
assure his men that rumors of large en- 
emy forces were false and that they 
would all be back in Japan within a few 
weeks. 

It is not difficult to understand the 
lieutenant’s misstatement of facts. His 
battalion commander had assured his 
company commanders that the North 
Korean soldiers were poorly trained and 
only half were supplied with weapons. 
There would be no difficulty in stopping 
them. 

Field Manual 100-5 points out that 
“Orienting troops, when possible, as to 
the purpose of the operation . con- 
tributes to the maintenance of morale.” 
The battalion commander in this case 
may have had this reference in mind dur- 
ing the briefing, but it would have been 
more fortunate if he had remembered the 
Army Regulation which states: “The 
provision of factual information to troops 
is a strong defense against enemy prop- 
aganda.” 

During the battle of the Chosin Reser- 
voir, a U.S. general told a group of off- 
cers: “The enemy who is delaying you 
for the moment is nothing more than 
remnants of Chinese divisions fleeing 
north. We're still attacking and we’re 
going all the way to the Yalu. Don’t let 
a bunch of Chinese laundrymen stop 
you.” There is no basis for misrepresent- 
ing the facts in an attempt to raise mo- 
rale. In fact, it has been pointed out that 
it was most disastrous for the Germans 
during World War II to build morale 


upon a belief of their invincibility. 
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Be assured that the enemy will not al- 
low the grass to grow under his feet in 
his efforts to confound the American 
cause. His tactical propaganda effort will 
be designed to penetrate the skin of any 
soldier having the slightest confusion as 
to why he is required to fight. General 
Matthew B. Ridgway recognized this 
during the early days of his command in 
the Korean conflict. He issued a state- 
ment to the troops of the Eighth Army 
which is recognized as a brilliant counter- 
propaganda coup. The morale of the 
army was sagging. The men were be- 
ginning to wonder why they were shed- 
ding blood over a terrain that seemed 
valueless to them. General Ridgway 
stepped in and closed the breach in mo- 
rale with a clear-cut statement of the 
real issues at hand, leaving no doubt in 
the minds of the U.S. soldiers as to why 
they were in Korea. 

Col Edson D. Raff, commander of the 
Psychological Warfare Center, has said 
that “In any future armed conflict, psy- 
chological-warfare units will wage a war 
of words and ideas in the struggle for the 
minds of men. In this struggle, truth is 
the primary weapon — the truth about 
the United States and its objectives and 
the truth about the enemy and his ob- 
jectives.” 

In the formulation of proper defense 
against psychological warfare, the com- 
mander should keep in mind that censor- 
ship and suppression isolate dangerous 
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ideas, thus exaggerating the influence of 
such subversive proposals. Complete in- 
sulation of troops from ideas is impos- 
sible, but free circulation and examina- 
tion can keep even the most dangerous 
ideas in reasonable perspective. 

In spite of vigorous preventive meas- 
ures taken by the Nazi Government, 
German soldiers and civilians read many 
Allied propaganda leaflets. The people 
were threatened with Gestapo decrees, 
prison sentences and more serious penal- 
ties. Nevertheless the leaflets passed from 
hand to hand throughout entire com- 
munities. 

It is significant to note that our troops 
were not entirely immune to the effects 
of propaganda leaflets. After several days 
of attacking north during Operation 
Killer in Korea (November 1951) a pla- 
toon leader of the 25th Division had 
reason to search his men. He discovered 
that over 50% of them were carrying 
Chinese “safe conduct” passes. The men 
explained that their reason for carrying 
the leaflets was for use “just in case.” 
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The platoon leader wisely chose to let 
the matter drop. To remove the leaflets 
from the men, or to threaten them with 
disciplinary action if they read them, 
would be playing into the hands of the 
enemy’s psychological-warfare program. 

Probably the men were ignorant of the 
real intent and purpose of the “safe 
conduct” leaflets. Apparently they were 
in no serious danger of being infected 
by an enemy-inspired defeatist attitude. 
This one small incident dramatically il- 
lustrates the need for psychologically pre- 
paring troops for combat. 

Military knowledge and skill alone 
do not make a good soldier. Ignorance, 
doubt, rumor and fear can destroy the 
effectiveness of a fighting man with de. 
vastating precision. It is vitally necessary 
that a program to combat these psycho- 
logical-casualty effects be included in 
every unit commander’s training plans. 
The troop information and education 
program is designed to immunize the 
fighting man against the insidious infec- 
tion of enemy psychological-warfare 
propaganda with the most effective of all 
medicines—the truth. Commanders must 
fulfill their obligation by supplying ac- 
curate information in abundant quan- 
tities to their troops. 

Troop information, as an aspect of the 
soldier’s preparation for combat, is a mis- 
sion, not a technique. The fundamentals 
of the program cannot be separated from 
leadership for, indeed, troop information 
is leadership, the close and direct rela- 
tionship of the commander and his troops. 

Certainly, no one sitting in Washing- 
ton can determine precisely what infor- 
mation the men of a unit need at a cer- 
tain time. It is often up to unit com- 
manders to sift out portions of the mass 
of information which comes down to 
them and to augment that information, 
if necessary, with on-the-spot guidance 
which is required by their men in any par- 
ticular situation. 
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ANSWERS TO QUARTERLY QUIZ (See pace 67) 








Possible score 100 points, expert 90-100, sharpshooter 70-80, marksman 50-60, recruit 


30-40 and bolo 0-20. For detailed discussion of the answers check the references listed. 


1 


|. The battle group executes the po- 
sition defense most effectively on a 4000- 
to 6000-yard frontage. To reduce the 
vulnerability of the organization to 
atomic attack, the reserve companies may 
be located in greater depth. The battle 
group's defensive sector is governed by 
boundaries and limiting points assigned 
by the division commander. The battle 
group commander further subdivides his 
area, according to his plan of defense, 
into company defensive sectors using 
boundaries and limiting points to define 
the frontline company’s areas. 

The figures listed above are considered 
desirable in view of weapons and equip- 
ment currently available. However, an- 
ticipated future conditions undoubtedly 
will result in a substantial increase in the 
scale of limits for deployment of the 
pentomic battle group. Anyone concerned 
with the employment of this unit must 
habitually think in terms of wider front- 
ages and depths on the atomic battlefield. 

Chap 2, Sec V, Par 91, Advance Sheet, 
Infantry Division Battle Group, Tacti- 
cal Department, United States Army In- 
fantry School, October 1957, and Jnfan- 
try magazine, October 1957, page 12, 
“Battle Group Tactics for Defense,” 
Pars 1 and 3 and Editor’s Note.) 


) 


2. b. The fire support plan would in- 
clude maintenance of normal nonatomic 
fires in the area and on-call atomic fires. 
Since the success of a night withdrawal 
depends primarily upon secrecy, normally 
a night withdrawal is made without the 
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use of scheduled atomic fires as scheduled 
fires may alert the enemy and provoke 
atomic countermeasures. (Chap 3, Sec 
II, Pars 147f and 148d(2), Advance 
Sheet, Infantry Division Battle Group, 
Tactical Department, United States 
Army Infantry School, October 1957.) 


3. An atomic no-fire line is a line es- 
tablished by division based on recom- 
mendations from the battle groups. It is 
similar in purpose to the direct support 
artillery no-fire line. Higher echelons of 
command may employ atomic weapons 
beyond this line without coordination 
with the force that established the line, 
provided the casualty or damage produc- 
ing effects (including flash blindness) do 
not fall short of the line. When feasible, 
commanders of subordinate units should 
be informed of the use of atomic fire be- 
yond the line. (Chap 4, Sec VIII, Par 
71b(2), TT 7-100-2, March 1957.) 


4. The preferred method of control- 
ling an attack on foot is by assigning a 
line of departure, a zone of action and 
one or more intermediate objectives for 
each attacking company. The objectives 
are so located that they will cause mini- 
mum massing of the companies. Objec- 
tives are assigned to control the direction 
and rate of movement of the attacking 
companies, and to insure that specific crit- 
ical areas are cleared. Zones of action are 
assigned to provide adequate space for 
dispersion and usable approaches to each 
(Chap 1, Sec II, 


attacking company. 
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Par 15c(1) and (2), Advance Sheet, 
Infantry Division Battle Group, Tactical 
Department, United States Army In- 
fantry School, October 1957.) 


5. With the cartridge extension, the 
maximum range of the M-329 shell is 
6000 yards as compared to +400 for the 
M-2 round. (Firing Table, 4.2-F-1, 
Department of the Army, December 


1954.) 


6. Army Aviation transport battalions 
are normally assigned to a field army or 
separate corps. When assigned to a field 
army they subsequently may be attached 
to a corps and employed as corps troops. 
They may support units of the corps by 
being further attached to or placed under 
operational control of subordinate corps 
units for specific missions. Normally, 
these battalions are not attached below 
division level. (Chap 2, Sec 1, Par 14, 
TT 57-35-2, October 1956.) 


7. Characteristics of the carrier, per- 
sonnel, M-59 (Infantry carrier), include 
cross-country mobility, protection while 
moving through fire swept areas, shield- 
ing while moving across areas of radia- 
tion contamination, and a limited am- 
phibious capability. During battlefield 
operations, the division may utilize the 
carriers, along with tank elements, to 
move Infantrymen into positions where 
they can dismount and close with the en- 
emy or they may be employed in a con- 
ventional troop transport role. The car- 
riers may be used also to evacuate casual- 
ties, to transport supplies through areas 





subjected to enemy fire and in the exploit. 
ation of atomic fires. (Par 38c(2), (3) 
and (4+), TT 7-100-2, March 1957.) 


8. a. Wire normally is not laid during 
a march or movement to contact. How- 
ever, commercial wire systems and exist- 
ing field wire circuits may be used after 
coordination with and approval of higher 
headquarters. b. Wire is the best means 
of communication to use during a night 
attack. Wire is laid to the attack echelon, 
to fire support units and to the reserve. 
When possible, wire communication js 
maintained throughout the attack and 
during the reorganization and consolida- 
tion. (Pars 46b(5) and 48a, FM 7-21, 
January 1957.) 


9. c. The date-time group is the correct 
reference to identify a message which has 
been previously transmitted. (Par 424, 
FM 11-17, December 1956.) 


10. No. The leadership responsibilities 
of the commander remain constant. 
These responsibilities are (1) to accom- 
plish his mission and (2) to provide for 
the welfare of his men. It is important to 
note that in the event a conflict arises in 
the mind of the commander regarding 
these responsibilities, the mission must 
take preference. Normally, when a com- 
mander accomplishes his mission, he per- 
forms his responsibility of providing for 
the welfare of his men. (Chap 2, Par 
8b(1) and (2), FM 22-100, Februarv 
1953; Sec II, Par 12b and c, USAIS In- 
structional Material, Documents 6184- 
and 6193-1, April 1957.) 





If an aggressor believes that he can be beaten in war he is not likely to start one. 


But to be convincing, this deterrent capability must actually exist. It cannot be talk, 


or bluff, or threat. It must be supported by visible, tangible evidence of military, 


economic, political, and moral strength in being. 
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PENTOMIC 
TERMINOLOGY 








eorganization of Infantry, Air- 
borne and Armored divisions under 

the pentomic concept has created a num- 
ber of new units and resulted in the re- 
naming of others. Many Infantrymen are 
not familiar with these changes. Unless 
you have been working with the develop- 
ment of pentomic organizations or have 
access to the latest revisions of draft 
TOEs you may have some difficuty in 
identifying or referring to current units. 
So that Infantry readers may better 
understand material presented on these 
new organizations, we are publishing 


the latest approved titles and units desig- 
nations for pentomic divisional TOE 
units. The titles and designations have 
been developed pursuant to a program 
for modernizing U. S. Army symbolism 
and terminology and will be used in all 
future official publications. 

While Infantrymen will be concerned 
primarily with the Infantry and Air- 
borne units we are including approved 
terminology for elements of the Armored 
division for those who will be associated 
with or interested in this division. 





Note: Three items are shown for each 
unit of the division. In the sequence listed 
these are: the official title of the unit, the 
TOE number for that unit (in parenthe- 


sis) and the unit designation. 





Infantry Division 














INFANTRY Division (7T). —_Inf Div. 

INFANTRY Division He & Ha Com- 
PANY (7-2T). Hq, —-Inf Div. Hq 
Co, __Inf Div. 

INFANTRY Division BatTLeE Group 
(7-11T). —bg, —Inf. 

Ho & He Company, INFANTRY DivI- 
sion Batrte Group (7-12T). Ha, 
~bg, —Inf. Hq Co, —bg, —Inf. 

RirLe CoMPpANY, INFANTRY DIVISION 








BattLE Group (7-17T). Co_, 
-bg, —Inf. 
JANUARY 1958 


Mortar Batrery, INFANTRY Division 
BatrLe Group, 105MM (6-18T). 
Mort Btry (105mm), —bg, —Inf. 

INFANTRY Division ARMOR BATTAL- 
ion, 90MM (17-65T). _-Med Tk 
Bn (Patton), —-Armor. 

He & He Company, INFANTRY DivI- 
sion Armor BaTTALION, 90MM 
(17-66T ). Hq, __Med Tk Bn (Pat- 
ton), __Armor. Hq Co, __Med Tk 
Bn (Patton), Armor. 

Mepium TANK Company, INFANTRY 
Division ArMoR BatTTALion, 90- 
MM (17-67T). Co__, —_-_Med Tk 
Bn (Patton), ——Armor. 

INFANTRY Division CavaALtry SQuap- 
RON (17-85T). Recon Sq, ——Cav. 

He & Ho Troop, INFANTRY DIVISION 
CavaLry Squapron (17-86T). Ha, 

Recon Sq, ——Cav Hq _ Troop, 
_Recon Sq, ——Cav. 
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RECONNAISSANCE TROOP, INFANTRY 
Division CaAvALry SQUADRON (17- 
87T). Troop__, __Recon Sq, Cav. 


INFANTRY Division SIGNAL BATTAL- 
ion (11-5T). —_Sig Bn (Inf Div). 
He & He Company, INFANTRY DivI- 
ston SIGNAL Batration (11-6T). 
Hq, —Sig Bn (Inf Div) Hq Co, 

__Sig Bn (Inf Div). 

CoMMAND OPERATIONS CoMPANY, IN- 
FANTRY Division SIGNAL BATTALION 
(11-7T). Co. (Comd Opr), — 
Sig Bn (Inf Div). 

ForwarD COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY, 
INFANTRY Division SIGNAL BaATTAL- 
ion (11-8T). Co__ (Fwd Comm), 
__Sig Bn (Inf Div). 

INFANTRY Division ENGINEER Bat- 
TALION (5-I5T). __Engr Bn (Inf 
Div). 

He & He Company, INFANTRY DiVvI- 
SION ENGINEER BATTALION (5-16T). 
Hq, —-Engr Bn (Inf Div). Hq Co, 
__Engr Bn (Inf Div). 

ENGINEER CoMPANY, INFANTRY DiVvI- 
SION ENGINEER BATTALION (5-17T). 
Co__, __Engr Bn (Inf Div). 

INFANTRY Division ORDNANCE Bat- 
TALION (9-25T). —-Ord Bn (Inf 
Div). 

He & Main Support Company, IN- 
FANTRY DIvIsiON ORDNANCE Bat- 
TALION (9-26T). Hq, ~—— Ord Bn 
(Inf Div). Co (Main Spt), — 
Ord Bn (Inf Div). 

ForwaArD SupporT CoMPANY, INFAN- 
TRY Division ORDNANCE BATTALION 
(9-27T). Co__ (Fwd Spt), ——Ord 
Bn (Inf Div). 

INFANTRY Division MepIcaL BatTrAaL- 
10N (8-15T). Med Bn (Inf Div). 

He & Ho DETACHMENT, INFANTRY 
Division Mepicat BatTraLion (8- 
16T). Hq, —-Med Bn (Inf Div). 
Hq Det, __Med Bn (Inf Div). 

AMBULANCE CoMPANY, INFANTRY DI- 


vIsSiON MepicAL BatTALion (8- 
17T). Co (Amb), ——~Med Bn 
(Inf Div). 
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CLEARING CoMPANY, INFANTRY Dv1- 
sion Mepicat Batration (8-18T), 
Co__ (Clr), __Med Bn (Inf Div). 

INFANTRY Division —TRANSPORTATION 
Batration (55-75T). — Trans Bn 
(Inf Div). 

He & He Company, INFANTRY Div1- 
SION ‘TRANSPORTATION BATTALION 
(55-76T). Hq, ——Trans Bn (Inf 
Div). Hq Co, — Trans Bn (Inf 
Div). 

Truck Transport ComMPANY, INFAN- 
TRY Division TRANSPORTATION Bar- 
TALION (55-77T). Co__ (Trk), — 
Trans Bn (Inf Div). 

ARMORED CARRIER COMPANY, INFAN- 
TRY Division TRANSPORTATION Bar- 
TALION (55-78T). Co (Armd 
Carr), __Trans Bn (Inf Div). 

Hoe & He DETACHMENT, INFANTRY 
Division Trains & INFANTRY Dt- 
vision BAND (7-62T). Hq, —_Inf 
Div Tn. Hq Det, Inf Div Tn. 
__Inf Div Band. 

INFANTRY DIVISION QUARTERMASTER 
Company (10-17T). _-QM Co 
(Inf Div). 

INFANTRY DiIvIsiON ADMINISTRATION 
Company (12-7T). — Admin Co, 
(Inf Div). 

INFANTRY DivisIon AVIATION Com- 
PANY (1-7T). —Avn Co (Inf Div). 

INFANTRY Division ARTILLERY (6- 
100T). __Inf Div Arty. 

He & Hoa Battery, INFANTRY DivI- 
sion ArTILLERY (6-101T). Haq, — 
Inf Div Arty. Hq Btry, __Inf Div 
Arty. 

Fietp ARTILLERY HowiTzER BarTTAL- 
10N, 1|OSMM, Towep (6-125T). __ 
How Bn (105mm), — Arty. 

He & He Bartrery, Fietp ARTILLERY 
Howitzer Batration, 105MM, 
Towep (6-126T). Hq, __How Bn 
(105mm), —Arty. Hq Btry, __How 
Bn (105mm), ——Arty. 

Fretp ARTILLERY Howitzer BATTERY, 
105MM, Towep (6-127T). Btry_, 
—_How Bn (105mm), —Arty. 





INFANTRY 








Service Batrery, Fietp ARTILLERY 
Howirzer BatTTaLtion, 105MM, 
Towep (6-129T). Svc Btry, __How 
Bn (105mm), — Arty. 

INFANTRY Division Fie_p ARTILLERY 
ComposirE BatraLion (6-145T). 
__FA Bn (Rkt/How), — Arty. 

Ho & He Battery, INFANTRY DivI- 
sion Fretp ARTILLERY COMPOSITE 
BaTTALION (6-146T). Hq, __FA Bn 
(Rkt/How), —Arty. Hq Btry, FA 
Bn (Rkt/How), —Arty. 

Frecp ArTILLERY Howitzer BATTERY, 
155MM, Towep (6-147T). Btry_— 
(155mm How), —-FA Bn (Rkt/ 
How), ——Arty. 

Fietp ArTILLERY Howitzer BATTERY, 
8-INcH, Towep (6-148T). Btry_— 
(8-In How), __FA Bn (Rkt/How), 
__Arty. 

SERVICE BATTERY, INFANTRY Division 
Fretp ARTILLERY ComposITE Bat- 
TALION (6-149T). Sve Btry. __FA 
Bn (Rkt/How), ——Arty. 

Frecp ARTILLERY Mu£ssILeE BatTrery, 
762MM Rocker SELF PROPELLED, 
INFANTRY Division FIELD ArTIL- 
LERY ComposiITE BATTALION (6- 
150T). Btry__ (Honest John) 
(SP), __FA Bn (Rkt/How), —— 
Arty. 





Airborne Division 














ArrsorNeé Division (57T). ——Abn 
Div. 

AIRBORNE Division COMMAND & Con- 
TROL BatTaALion (57-5T). Comd & 
Con Bn, —_Abn Div. 

He & He Company, ArrBorRNE Divi- 
sion CoMMAND & ConTROL BATTAL- 
ion (57-6T). Hq, —_Abn Div. Ha, 
Comd & Con Bn, —-Abn Div. Hq 
Co, Comd & Con Bn, —-Abn Div. 

AIRBORNE DivisioN ADMINISTRATION 
Company (12-157T). Admin Co 
(Abn Div). 
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ArrspoRNE Division AVIATION Com- 
PANY (1-57T). —-Avn Co (Abn 
Div). 

AIRBORNE DIvISION RECONNAISSANCE 
Troop (57-57T). Recon Troop 
(Abn). 

ArrRBoRNE Division BatrLe Group (7- 

31T). —Abn bg, —Inf. 
He & He Company, AirporneE Divi- 
sion Batrte Group (7-32T). Ha, 
—Abn bg, —Inf. Hq Co, —Abn bg, 
—Inf. 

RiFLE CoMPANY, AIRBORNE DIVISION 
BatrLe Group (7-37T). Co, _— 
Abn bg, —Inf. 

Mortar Batrery, AIRBORNE DIVISION 
BatrLe Group, 105MM (6-228T). 
Mort Btry (105mm), —Abn bg, 
__Inf. 

AIRBORNE DIVISION 
TALION (5-225T). 
Div). 

Ho & He Company, AirBorRNE DivI- 
sion ENGINEER BATTALION (5- 
226T ). Hq, __Engr Bn (Abn Div). 
Hq Co, __Engr Bn (Abn Div). 

ENGINEER COMPANY, AIRBORNE DivI- 
sion ENGINEER BatraLion (5- 
227T). Co, —-Engr Bn (Abn 
Div). 

ArrBoRNE Division Support Group 
(29-55T ). Spt Gp, —_Abn Div. 

Ho & He Company, AIRBORNE Divi- 
sion Support Group (29-56T). Ha, 
Spt Gp, __Abn Div. Hq Co, Spt Gp, 
__Abn Div. __Abn Div Band. 

ArRBORNE DiIvisioN QUARTERMASTER 
PARACHUTE SuppLy Company (10- 
337T). __QM Prcht Sup Co (Abn 
Div). 

AIRBORNE DivisiON MAINTENANCE 
Batration (29-65T). —Maint Bn 
(Abn Div). 

Ho & Main Support ComPAny, AIR- 
BORNE Division MAINTENANCE Bat- 
TALION (29-66T). Hq, ——Maint Bn 
(Abn Div). Co (Main Spt), —— 
Maint Bn (Abn Div). 





ENGINEER Bat- 
Engr Bn (Abn 
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EMERGENCY REPAIR COMPANY, AIR- 
BORNE DivisioN MAINTENANCE Bat- 
TALION (29-67T). Lo (Emerg 
Rep), —_Maint Bn (Abn Div). 

AIRBORNE Division SUPPLY AND 
Transport Company (29-57T). 
_Sup & Trans Co (Abn Div). 

ArrsoRNE Division MEDICAL 
PANY (8-67T). ——Med Co 
Div). 

ArrRBorRNE Division SIGNAL BATTALION 
(11-555T ). __Sig Bn (Abn Div). 
He & He DETACHMENT, AIRBORNE 
Division SiGNAL BatrTaLion (ll- 
556T ). Hq, —-Sig Bn (Abn Div). 

Hq Det, —_Sig Bn (Abn Div). 

COMMAND OPERATIONS COMPANY, 
AtrsorNnE Division SIGNAL BATTAL- 
ion (11-557T). Co__ (Comd Opr), 

_Sig Bn (Abn Div). 

ForwWARD COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY, 
AIRBORNE Division SIGNAL BaATTAL- 
ion (11-558T). Co__ (Fwd Comm), 

_Sig Bn (Abn Div). 

AIRBORNE Division ARTILLERY (6- 
200T ). __Abn Div Arty. 

Ho & He Bartrery, Arrsorne Divi- 
sioN ARTILLERY (6-201T). Ha, 
Abn Div Arty. Hq Btry, __Abn Div 
Arty. 

AIRBORNE Division FIELD ARTILLERY 
Howirzer Battery, 105MM (6- 
227T). Btry—— (105mm) (Abn), 
__Arty. 

ArrRBORNE Division FIELD ARTILLERY 
Missite Batrery, 762MM Rocket 
(6-238T ). Btry__ (Honest John) 
(Abn), —Arty. 


Com- 
(Abn 








Armored Division 











Armorep Division (17T). ——Armd 
Div. 

Armorep Division Hoe & He Com- 
PANY (17-2T). Hq, __Armd Div. Hq 


Co, __Armd Div. 
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He & He Company, ARMORED ! iv. 
sion Comsat CoMMAND (17-22T), 
See Armd Div. Hq Co. CC 
__, __Armd Div. 

ARMORED INFANTRY BATTALION (7. 
25T ); __Armd Rifle Bn, —_Inf. 

He & He Company, ARMORED INFay- 
TRY BatTraLtion (7-26T). Haq, __ 
Armd Rifle Bn, —_Inf. Hq Co, _ 
Armd Rifle Bn, —_Inf. 

RiFLE CoMpANY, ARMORED INFANTRY 
BaTTALion (7-27T). Co__, —-_Armd 
Rifle Bn, —_Inf. 

ARMORED Division ARMOR BATTALION, 
90MM (17-25T). __Med Tk Bn 
(Patton), ——Armor. 

He & He Company, ARMORED DivI- 
sion ArMor BaTTALion, 90MM (1?. 
26T ). Hq, __Med Tk Bn ( Patton), 
__Armor. Hq Co, —Med Tk Bn 
(Patton), — Armor. 

Mepium Tank Company, ARMORED 
Division ArMoR BATTALION, 90- 





MM (17-27T). Co__, Med Tk 
Bn (Patton), — Armor. 

ARMORED CAVALRY SQUADRON (17. 
45T). __Recon Sq, ——Cav. 





He & He Troop, ArmMoreD CAVALRY 
Souapron (17-46T). Ha, — Recon 
Sq, —-Cav. Hq Trp, Recon Sq, 
__Cav. 

RECONNAISSANCE ‘Troop, ARMORED 
Cavatry Squapron (17-57T). Trp 
__, __Recon Sq, Cav. 

ArRMoRED Division ENGINEER BATTAL- 
ion (5-215T). Engr Bn (Armd 
Div). 

He & He Company, ARMorED DivI- 
sion ENGINEER BatTaLion (5 
216T ). Hq, __Engr Bn (Armd Div). 
Hq Co, __Engr Bn (Armd Div). 

ENGINEER COMPANY, ARMORED DiVvI- 
siION ENGINEER BaTTALion (5 
217T). Co__, __Engr Bn (Armd 
Div). 

Bripce Company, ARMORED DIvIsIoN 
ENGINEER BatraLion§ (5-218T). 
Co__ (Bridge), __Engr Bn (Armd 
Div). 
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AR 


Hi 








ArMorED Division SIGNAL BATTALION 
(11-55T). —_Sig Bn (Armd Div). 
Ho & He Company, ArMmorep Divi- 
sioN SIGNAL Batration (11-56T). 
Hq, —_Sig Bn (Armd Div). Hq Co, 

Sig Bn (Armd Div). 

CoMMAND OPERATIONS COMPANY, 
ArMorED Division SIGNAL BATTAL- 
ion (11-57T). Co_— (Comd Opr), 

Sig Bn (Armd Div). 

ForWARD COMMUNICATIONS COMPANY, 
ArMmorep Division SIGNAL BATTAL- 
ion (11-58T). Co__ (Fwd Comm), 

Sig Bn (Armd Div). 

ArmMorED Division ORDNANCE Bat- 
TALION (9-65T). —-Ord Bn (Armd 
Div). 

Ho & Main Support Company, ARM- 
orRED Division OrDNANCE BATTAL- 
ioN (9-66T). Hq, —-Ord Bn (Armd 
Div). Co__ (Main Spt), —-Ord Bn 
(Armd Div). 

ForwArp Support ComMPANy, ARM- 
orRED Division ORDNANCE BaTTAL- 
iON (9-67T). Co__ (Fwd Spt), — 
Ord Bn (Armd Div). 

ArMorED DivisiON CQUARTERMASTER 
BatraLion (10-45T). _-QM Bn 
(Armd Div). 

Ho & He DetacHMENT, ARMORED Di- 
VISION QUARTERMASTER BATTALION 
(10-46T). Hq, _-QM Bn (Armd 
Div). Hq Det, _-QM Bn (Armd 
Div). 

SuppLy CoMPpANY, ARMORED Division 


QUARTERMASTER BaTTALion (10- 
47T). Co — (Sup), _-QM Bn 
(Armd Div). 

Fietp Service ComMpANY, ARMORED 


Division QUARTERMASTER BATTAL- 
ion (10-48T). Co__ (Fld Sve), —— 
QM Bn (Armd Div). 

Armorep Division Mepicat BaTTAL- 
10oN (8-75T). Med Bn (Armd 
Div). 

Ho & He DetacHMENT, ARMORED D1- 
vision Mepicat Batration (8- 
76T). Hq, __Med Bn (Armd Div). 
Hq Det, __Med Bn (Armd Div). 
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AMBULANCE CoMPANY, ARMORED DI- 


vision Mepicat BatTraALion (8- 
77T). Co (Amb), ——Med Bn 
(Armd Div). 


CLEARING ComMPANY, ARMORED DiIVvI- 
sion Mepicat Batration (8-78T). 


Co (Clr), —-Med Bn (Armd 
Div). 
ARMORED Division ADMINISTRATION 
Company (12-27T). Admin Co 


(Armd Div). 

Ho & He DETACHMENT, ARMORED Dt1- 
VISION TRAINS AND ARMORED DiVvI- 
sion Banp (17-62T). Hq, —-Armd 
Div Tn. Hq Det, __Armd Div Tn. 
__Armd Div Band. 

ArMorep Division MP Company (19- 
29T). __MP Co (Armd Div). 

ArMoreD Division AviATION ComM- 
PANY (1-17T). —-Avn Co (Armd 
Div). 

Armored Division ARTILLERY (6- 
300T ). __Armd Div Arty. 

Ho & Ho Battery, ARMORED Division 
ArTILLerY (6-301T). Hq, —-Armd 
Div Arty. Hq Btry, —-Armd Div 
Arty. 

Fietp ARTILLERY Howitrzer BATTAL- 
ion, 105MM Serr Propetcep (6- 
315T). __How Bn (105mm) (SP), 
__Arty. 

Ho & Ho Battery, FieLtp ARTILLERY 
Howitzer BatTraLion, 105MM, 
SeLtF Propettep (6-316T). Hq, — 
How Bn (105mm) (SP), —Arty. 
Hq Btry, —-How Bn (105mm) 
(SP), —Arty. 

Frecp ARTILLERY Howitzer BATTERY, 
105MM, Setr Propettep (6- 
317T). Btry__, —_How Bn (105- 
mm) (SP), ——Arty. 

Service BATTerRY, FIeELD ARTILLERY 
Howitzer BatTTALion, 105MM, 
Se_F Propetcep (6-319T ). Sve Btry, 
__ How Bn (105mm) (SP), —Arty. 

Armorep Division Fietp ARTILLERY 
Composite BatraLtion (6-325T). 
__FA Bn (Rkt/How), — Arty. 
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He & Ho Bartrery, Armorep Div1- 
SION Fietp ARTILLERY COMPOSITE 
BATTALION (6-326T). Hg, ——FA 
Bn (Rkt/How), —Arty. Hq Btry, 

FA Bn (Rkt/How), — Arty. 


Fietp ArTILLERY HowiTrzer BaTTery, 
455MM, Ser Prope.iep (6-327T). 
Btry__ (155mm How), (SP), —— 
FA Bn (Rkt/How), —Arty. 


Fietp ARTILLERY Howitzer BATTERY, 
8-INcH, SELF PropELLep (6-328T). 





Btry__ (8-In How) (SP), __FA 
Bn (Rkt/How), —Arty. 

ServIcE Batrery, ARMORED Divisio 
Fretp ARTILLERY COMPOSITE Bar- 
TALION (6-329T). Svc Btry, __FA 
Bn (Rkt/How), —Arty. 

Fretp ARTILLERY MiussiLe Barrery, 
762MM Rocket, SELF PROPELLED, 
ARMORED Division FIELD ARTILLERY 
Composite BaTTraALion§ (6-330T), 
Btry_— (Honest John) (SP), __FA 
Bn (Rkt/How), — Arty. 











TERMINOLOGY 








The following unit designations will 
be used as standard terminology in all 
future U. S. Army Infantry School 
problems and instructional material on 





Infantry Division 











10th Infantry Division 
Hq & Hq Co, 10th Inf Div 
BATTLE Groups 
Ist bg, 87th Inf 
Hq & Hq Co 
CoA 
Co B 
CoC 
Co D 
Mort Btry (105mm) 
2d bg, 7th Inf 
2d bg, 10th Inf 
2d bg, 15th Inf 
2d bg, 29th Inf 
2d Med Tk Bn (Patton), 69th Armor 
Hq & Hq Co 
CoA 
Co B 
Co C 
Co D 
Co E 





the new pentomic Infantry and Air- 
borne divisions. The information in par- 
enthesis will not be used unless specific- 
ally required for instruction or clarity. 


3d Recon Sq, 7th Cav 
Hq & Hq Trp 
Trp A 
Trp B 
Trp C 
4Ist Engr Bn 
Hq & Hq Co 
CoA 
Co B 
Co C 
Co D 
CoE 
10th Sig Bn 
Hq & Hq Co 
Co A (Comd Opr) 
Co B (Fwd Comm) 
Division ARTILLERY 
Hq & Hq Btry 
2d How Bn (105mm), 7th Arty 
Hq & Hq Btry 
Btry A 
Btry B 
Btry C 
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Div 


~J 





FA 


SION 
Bar- 
FA 


ERY, 
LED, 
ERY 
IT), 
_FA 


RY f 





Btry D 
Btry E 
Sve Btry 
2d FA Bn (Rkt/How), 9th Arty 
Hq & Hq Btry 
Btry F (155mm How) 
Btry G (155mm How) 
Btry H (8-In How) 
Btry I (Honest John) (SP) 
Sve Btry 
Division TRAINS 
Hq & Hq Det and Div Band 
10th QM Co 
10th Med Bn 
Hq Det 
Co A (Amb) 
Co B (Clr) 
710th Ord Bn 
Co A (Main Spt) 
Co B (Fwd Spt) 
10th Avn Co 
10th Admin Co 
10th Trans Bn 
Hq & Hq Co 
Co A (Trk) 
Co B (Armd Carr) 
Co C (Armd Carr) 





Airborne Division 











lith Airborne Division 
Command and Control Bn (Abn) 
Hq & Hq Co 
lith Admin Co (Abn) 
llth Avn Co (Abn) 
llth Recon Trp (Abn) 
lith Sig Bn (Abn) 
Hq Det 
Co A (Comd Opr) 
Co B (Fwd Comm) 


AIRBORNE BATTLE Groups 
Ist Abn bg, 187th Inf 
Hq & Hq Co 
CoA 
Co B 
CoC 
Co D 
Co E 
Mort Btry (105mm) 
2d Abn bg, 502d Inf 
Ist Abn bg, 503d Inf 
2d Abn bg, 504th Inf 
2d Abn bg, 505th Inf 


127th Engr Bn (Abn) 
Hq & Hq Co 
CoA 
Co B 
Division ARTILLERY 
Hq & Hq Btry 
Btry A (105mm) (Abn), 
320th Arty 
Btry B (105mm) (Abn), 
320th Arty 
Btry C (105mm) (Abn), 
320th Arty 
Btry D (105mm) (Abn), 
321st Arty 
Btry E (105mm) (Abn), 
321st Arty 
Btry I (Honest John ) (Abn), 
377th Arty 


Support Group 

Hq & Hq Co and Div Band 
11th QM Prcht Sup Co (Abn) 
11th Sup and Trans Co (Abn) 
llth Med Co (Abn) 
711th Maint Bn (Abn) 

Co A (Main Spt) 

Co B (Emerg Rep) 





Several new terms have resulted from changes in tactical concepts. They include 
FEBA, RSL, and LCP. FEBA, the forward edge of the battle area, replaces the 
expression “main line of resistance.”” RSL signifies the reconnaissance and security 
line which is a series of lateral outposts, roadblocks, observation posts and reconnais- 
sance elements located from 1000 to 4000 yards forward of the FEBA. LCP is the 
logistical control point, the coordinating point for all activities within the battle group 


supply and service area. 
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SCHOOL SYMBOLS 








ye no specific symbols have been ap- 
proved as yet by Department of the 


Army for new units of the pentomic 
Infantry division, the United States 
Army Infantry School has developed 


interim symbols for use in school prob- 
lems and instructional material. These 
symbols are built up, as in the past, start- 
ing with the basic rectangle for a troop 
unit, a triangle for an observation post, 
etc.; then adding the branch symbol in- 
side, and the size, identification and type 


The basic symbols remain the same as 
those used in the past. Common basic 
symbols are: 


A troop unit 


A command post 


An observation post 


A medical installation 


Common branch symbols are: 


Infantry 


Artillery 





weapon, if any, at the top, sides and bot- 
tom respectively. Squad, section, platoon 
and company symbols retain the same size 
designations as before. Three vertical 
lines are used to denote the battle group. 
Battalions, such as the Infantry division 
medical or transportation battalions, re- 
tain the two vertical line symbol. When 
any unit within the division consists en- 
tirely of personnel of a branch other than 
Infantry, the unit symbol is constructed 
with the appropriate branch symbol. 


Engineer 


Armor 


Medical 


Armored cavalry or 
recon unit 


In some cases units can be identified 
only by the crew-served weapon they em- 
ploy. Following are basic symbols for 
crew-served weapons, weapons character- 
istics and different roles in which weap- 
ons may be employed: 


Basic symbol for In- 
fantry crew-served 


weapon 

Basic symbol for Ar- 
il! tillery crew-served 

weapon 


High angle of fire 
O weapon (place at base 


of symbol) 


INFANTRY 


plete 








; The following examples illustrate the 
a» Antitank weapon ee a ana 
(place at base of method of “building-up” a military sym- 
symbol) bol using the basic, branch and weapon 
symbol along with the unit identification: 


Antiaircraft weapon 
(place around symbol) [| This is a troop unit. 
Self-propelled, tracked 


or half-tracked (place ee ee ee 
areund symbol) C<J fantry troop unit 


Self-propelled, wheeled 


5P (place at right of This makes it the Ist 
1/87 Battle Group, 87th In- 


symbol) 
fantry. 


Following are some examples of com- 


pleted weapons symbols: Tilted Cece 
A 1/87 A, 1st Battle Group, 


87th Infantry. 
Light machinegun 
ece This makes it the Ist 
Platoon, Company A, 
1 s 1/87 ist Battle Group, 87th 
Infantry. 
106 106mm recoilless rifle 
” This makes it the 2d 
e + 
Squad, Ist Platoon, 
21 a><]ve7 Company A, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry. 
The following examples _ illustrate 
4.2 4.2-inch mortar completed symbols for units of the pen- 
tomic Infantry and Airborne divisions, 
including samples of the new units: 
= 2d Squad, 4th Platoon, 
. 24 >< Company D, ist Battle 
105 I 105mm howitzer Group, 87th Infantry 
e Weapons Squad, 4th 


Platoon, Company D, 
WPN 4 of ><Jve7 Ist Battle Group, 87th 


90mm AT gun Infantry 
90| 
ese Weapons Platoon, 
2d Antitank Squad, 
2 e[><]vv8i Weapons Platoon, 


WPN o><ve7 Company D, Ist Battle 
: Group, 87th Infantry 
= Light gun tank 
Company C, Ist Battle 


a Medium gun tank , 
106 f Group, 87th Infantry 
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3d 8lmm Mortar 
Squgd, Weapons Pla- 
toon, Company B, Ist 
Battle Group, 87th In- 
fantry 


Communications Pla- 
toon, Headquarters 
Company, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry 


Counterfire Squad, 
Headquarters Com- 
pany, Ist Battle Group, 
87th Infantry 


Reconnaissance Pla- 
toon, Headquarters 
Company, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry 


Tank Section, Recon- 
naissance Platoon, 
Headquarters Com- 
pany, Ist Battle Group, 
87th Infantry 


2d Assault Gun Sec- 
tion, Assault Gun Pla- 
toon, Headquarters 
Company, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry 


Engineer Platoon, 
Headquarters Com- 
pany, Ist Battle Group, 
87th Infantry 


Medical Platoon, 
Headquarters Com- 
pany, Ist Battle Group, 
87th Infantry 


Aid Station, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry 


Mortar Battery, Ist 
Airborne Battle Group, 
187th Infantry 


Observation Post, Ist 
Simm Mortar Squad, 
Weapons Platoon, 
Company A, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry 


10 





nmin SHocoinon 





Observation Post, Mor- 
tar Battery, Ist Battle 
Group, 87th Infantry 


Brigade Command 
Post, 10th Infantry Dj- 
vision 


2d Medium Tank Bat- 
talion (Patton), 69th 
Armor 


3d Recon Squadron, 
7th Cavalry 


10th Signal Battalion 


(Inf Div) 


4ist Engineer Battalion 
(Inf Div) 


710th Ordnance Bat- 
talion (Inf Div) 


10th Medical Battalion 
(Inf Div) 


10th Transportation 
Battalion (Inf Div) 


10th Quartermaster 
Company (Inf Div) 


10th Administration 
Company (Inf Div) 


10th Aviation Com- 
pany (Inf Div) 


Battery D (Honest 
John) (SP), 2d Field 
Artillery Battalion 
(Rkt/How), 9th Arrtil- 


lery 


{ 









































ture 
poss 
ality 
evel 





9th 


lion 


lion 


ion 


ion 


ion 





(lO th Div) 


x< 
1310 


(Ist Div) (Ist bg 87th inf) 


(2d bg 29th inf) 


1/87 2/29 A/2/29—C/2/28 


(C Co 2dbg 29th inf) 


(A Co 2d bg 29th Inf) 








The above examples illustrate symbols used to denote unit boundaries. 
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grade officer in the ensuing complaint to 
the commander (if one is made at all). 
By virtue of rank, many of these staff 
officers forget their staff capacity and as- 
sume status as commanders by either issu- 
ing orders to personnel they deal with in 
the companies (thereby bypassing com- 
mand channels) or they attempt to issue 
orders to the unit commanders them- 
selves. 

Although in actual practice the pic- 
ture may not be so black, it is a distinct 
possibility in all units as well as an actu- 
ality in some. Thus it is conceivable that 
every company commander in the battle 
group has six bosses — the CO, Exec, 
$1, $2, S3 and S4. The most unfortunate 
result of this staff-command relationship 
is that the men entrusted with the wel- 
fare (as well as the operating efficiency ) 
of the major components of the battle 
group cannot function even on an even 
basis with the chiefs of the staff sections 
whose only reason for existence is the 
service, administration, and coordination 
f the line companies. It is very possible 
that I constitute a minority of one in 
this regard. This opinion, however, is 
based upon my own experience as a 
ROCID rifle company commander and 
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from observations during duty as a rifle 
company umpire during the five 11th 
Airborne Division Battle Group tests at 
Hohenfels, July and August 1957. 

Another aspect of this command re- 
lationship is that of the rifle company 
commander (also the commanders of the 
headquarters and mortar battery) and 
the battle group commander. On one 
hand, the battle group staff officers serve 
as an effective buffer between the sub- 
ordinate commanders and the battle 
group commander by virtue of their 
privileged position. The disparity in rank 
of the respective commanders, moreover, 
can’t help but foster this condition. The 
rank spread from commander (colonel) 
to commander (captain) is just too great. 
And if this situation is to be rectified, two 
distinct possibilities present themselves: 
company commanders must be majors or 
the group commander must be a lieuten- 
ant colonel (with the staff down-graded 
to captain). 

Climbing hills and long marches may 
not be a pleasant prospect for many ma- 
jors who have graduated from that un- 
pleasantness, but the British Army has 
done it for years and has found it quite 
practicable. In addition, the enlarged 
new rifle company, generally as excel- 
lent an organization that the Army has 
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ever devised, is worthy of a major’s com- 
mand. On the other hand, the lieutenant 
colonel of this man’s Army is every bit 
as capable of commanding a battle group 
as a full colonel and perhaps has the ad- 
vantage of youth to cope with the rigor- 
ous demands faced by these ‘small In- 
fantry units. 

Perhaps the greatest objection to the 
relationship in the battle 
group is the result caused by the great 
disparity in rank between company and 
group commander. Once the rifle com- 
pany command is relinquished, the In- 
fantry captain will have to wait from 10 
to 20 years for his next command as 
a full colonel (or senior lieutenant colo- 
nel). This wait is far too long if the 
Army wants well qualified commanders 
throughout their service. Reducing the 
rank disparity from the top or bottom 
will alleviate this undesirable situation. 

I believe that serious consideration 
should be given to the battle group staff- 
command relationships in the best in- 
terests of the operating efficiency of the 
pentomic organization. Although many 
will disagree with this statement, I feel 
that the rifle company commander has 
the hardest job in the United States 
Army. Assisting him to do that job as 
well as ensuring that he doesn’t lose the 
command “touch” through lack of op- 
portunity is the job of the high com- 
mand. 


command 


Alvan C. Hadley, Jr. 
Captain, Infantry 
APO 696, New York 
Your observations and thoughts on 
commander-staff relationships are timely 
and well conceived. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to an evaluation of 
these 
School and along with other related sub- 


relationships by the Infantry 


jects have been discussed in a communica- 
tion from USAIS to Hq USCONARC. 

Undoubtedly, 
will be given to commander-staff rela- 


serious consideration 


tionship and command rank structure 
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when the organization is reviewed after 
further testing. 

Observations and thinking by /nfan. 
trymen in the field who are working 
with the new pentomic organization ar 
not only welcomed but solicited by th 
Infantry School and Intantry.—/ ditor 


Keeping a “Hand In” 
Sir: 

At the time I forwarded my mone 
order for $7.00 for a three-year renewal 
of my subscription to your fine magazine 
. .. your new subscription plan was men- 
tioned, but not detailed. At any rate | 
am desirous of availing myself of the 
new plan, but you are a few pennies 
ahead of the game. 

If this problem can be solved count 
me in as a charter member of your new 
plan. This is in keeping with my original 
wishes as I am also a charter subscriber 
of the original quarterly edition. In fact 
my graduation from OCS in July ‘47 
was almost simultaneous with your new 
type of publication. 

As I am not “working” in an Infantry 
job, Infantry magazine has proved a 
method of keeping my “hand in.” 

Seldon G. Becker 
Capt, Infantry 

Hq V Corps 

APO 79, New York 

We are pleased to change your sub- 
scription to the permanent plan. How- 
ever, due to the mysteries of accounting 
we will remain “a few pennies ahead of 
the game,” until the three-year subscrip- 
tion expires. At that time the “pennies” 
($.25) will be deducted from your bill 
for the next year. Meanwhile, we'll make 
every endeavor to help you keep your 
“hand in.”’—Editor. 


Evasion and Escape 
Sir: 

As Commandant of the Fifth Corps 
Escape and Evasion School, I have been 
following with great interest your ar- 
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ticles dealing with this subject in both 
the April 1957 and July 1957 issues of 
Infantry. It is indeed gratifying to see 
information on this most important sub- 
ject being presented in a magazine which 
has such influence over a large number of 
service personnel, and is so widely cir- 
culated. Few people in the service real- 
ize the ever-increasing importance of this 
subject and its relation to the newly re- 
organized pentomic division and concept 
of the self-supporting battle group. In 
the fluid, rapidly changing action of the 
modern atomic battlefield, it is highly 
conceivable that individuals and units 
will become separated from their parent 
organizations. In this situation, it then 
becomes the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to bring into play his evasion 
training and return’ successfully to 
friendly territory. 

The other side of the coin, escape, 
must also be taken into consideration, 
regardless of how repugnant the idea of 
capture by the enemy is to every fighting 
man. Imprisonment by a Communist 
enemy brings to light many facets which 
must be made known to, and studied by 
our soldiers. A few of these are organiza- 
tion and administration within a prison 
compound, interrogation and indoctrina- 
which may be _ used 
against them, and outside aid through 
movements and “escape 
lines” which may well render them as- 
sistance not only in their initial prison 
break, but also in crossing enemy terri- 
tory to friendly lines or neutral boun- 
daries. 


tion techniques 


underground 


A prisoner’s best defense against Com- 
munist indoctrination or interrogation is 
prior knowledge of the various tech- 
niques used by interrogators, and back- 
ground information on the propaganda 
machine behind the indoctrination pro- 
cedures. These and many other subjects 
must be taught our servicemen before 
they are again subjected to conflict, 
whether it be global war or police action. 
JANU 
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Although I believe M/Sgt Quinn did 
an outstanding job with his article “Eva- 
sion and Escape” (April 1957), there 
are several points he mentioned with 
which I do not entirely concur. 

One is his use of the word “brain- 
washing.” The term itself was origin- 
ated by author Edward Hunter in his 
book entitled ‘“Brainwashing in Red 
China,” and was made popular by news- 
papers which subsequently used the term 
to describe any act committed against 
an individual by the Communists. Actual 
“brainwashing” is a prolonged psycho- 
logical process, designed to erase com- 
pletely an individual’s past beliefs and 
concepts and to substitute new ones. It 
requires among other things, that the 
individual be completely isolated from 
normal association and environment. In 
the process of “brainwashing,” the efforts 
of many are directed against an indivi- 
dual over periods extending from five to 
ten years. In Korea, American prisoners 
of war were subjected to group indoc- 
trination not “brainwashing.” The ex- 
haustive efforts of several government 
agencies failed to reveal even one con- 
clusively documented case of the actual 
“brainwashing” of an American prison- 
er of war in Korea. 

Another point in M/Sgt Quinn’s ar- 
ticle, with which he himself may or may 
not agree, is the statement by Dr. James 
Miller advocating some personal means 
of suicide for servicemen in the event of 
their capture. I have no printable com- 
ment for this suggestion other than vio- 
lent disagreement. 

Further, as for the statement, “So far 
as you are concerned there are no friend- 
ly natives,” I cannot go along with 
M /Sgt Quinn. True, there is always 
risk involved while trying to obtain aid 
from civilians in hostile territory, but at 
times it is worthwhile for the evader to 
seek such assistance rather than starve or 
die of wounds or exposure. Our soldiers 
must be trained in the techniques of ob- 
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taining aid and shown the pitfalls of 
carelessness and lack of, caution in seek- 
ing assistance on hostile ground, rather 
than be warned off completely from mak- 
ing the attempt. 

My final argument with the article is 
the statement dealing with attempting 
to disguise oneself in native clothing, 
although I agree that to wear a uniform 
of the enemy is extremely hazardous. 
The question may arise, if you are cap- 
tured in enemy uniform, whether or not 
vou killed one of their men to obtain it. 
Native clothing, however, makes an ex- 
cellent disguise providing the evadee goes 
all-out to act the part of one of the local 
inhabitants. Ofcourse, in disguising your- 
self in this manner you must retain some 
means of identifying yourself as an 
American soldier such as dog-tags, ID 
card, or some distinctive part of your 
uniform. 

In conclusion, let me again state that 
points which have been brought out in 
this letter are by no means derrogatory 
in nature nor sharp criticisms of the ar- 
ticle as a whole, but are merely attempts 
at constructive comments. I believe that 
M//Sgt Quinn has done a fine job in 
presenting such a complete thesis on the 
techniques of escape, evasion and sur- 
vival, and it is pleasing to see articles of 
this caliber being presented to the Ameri- 
can footsoldier through the magazine of 
his profession, /nfantry. 

Raymond D. Barry 
Ist Lt, Infantry 

V Corps 

APO 26, New York 


Your comments on this important sub- 
ject are appreciated. They have been re- 
viewed by both M/Sgt Quinn and the 
Staff Department of the 
School. Sgt Quinn confesses that he made 
no fine between a strictly 
of “brainwashing” 
and the varying degrees of indoctrination 


Infantry 


distinction 
technical definition 
to which our prisoners were subjected 
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in Korea. He used the term as it has 
been commonly used to describe the acts 
committed by the Communists and which 
could be expected to more closely ap. 
proach the techniques of actual brain- 
washing in the future. Neither the School 
nor Sgt Quinn subscribe to Dr. Miller's 
suggestion. This grim recommendation 
was mentioned in the article only to 
point up thinking on the importance of 
keeping out of enemy hands. Close read- 
ing of the Sergeant's article will reveal 
that he does not rule out seeking the aid 
of natives or the use of disguise. Further- 
more, these suggestions certainly are 
valid for the majority of soldiers unless 
they have had considerable training and 
experience. Naturally, if the evader is 
faced with starvation or death 
wounds or exposure, he will be forced to 


from 


seek assistance. 

A new field manual, FM 21-? 
(number not yet assigned), Evasion and 
Escape is being written and should be 
available later this year. The publication 
of this manual should further clarify the 
points on which you have commented. 


—Editor. 


Getting Around 
Sir: 

I wish to inform you of a change in my 
address. . . . I would like to tell you also 
how much I and my fellow officers enjoy 
this publication. When I returned to my 
home unit about a month ago I had three 
issues which I left at the armory for 
everyone to read. I haven’t seen these 
issues since, as they are making the 
rounds. We are thinking very strongly 
of making the magazine compulsory 
reading material. This is one way for 
Guardsmen to keep informed. 

Robert D. Grover 
2nd Lt, IOWANG 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
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DEVELOPED 
Hawk Radar Eye 


The extreme accuracy of the Hawk 
surface-to-air missile’ against low-flying 
attack is made possible by a new radar 
‘eve.”” 

A radically advanced radar guidance 
system, the “eye” permits the Hawk to 
seek out and destroy enemy aircraft even 
at treetop level. The guidance system 
ignores stationary objects, but directs the 
missile to a threatening, moving aerial 
target. 

The radar system makes it possible for 
a missile to pick out the reflection of a 
moving target at low altitudes from a 
mass of signals rebounding from ground 
objects such as hills, buildings and trees. 

Boasting a lethal warhead, the Hawk 
complements the Army’s Nike missile 
system and is capable of long-range de- 
struction of aircraft flying at the lowest 
altitudes. 

The extreme mobility of the system 
permits it to be used tactically by fast- 
moving Army and Marine Corps assault 
forces. During tactical employment, the 
Hawk may be airlifted by helicopter. 

Sites for Hawk installations are being 
selected near cities in the United States. 


Individual Load Carrying System 
A new Individual Load Carrying Sys- 
tem has been adopted by the Department 
of the Army. The system, which consists 
of a general purpose belt and suspenders, 
was designed and tested at Fort Benning. 
It will be standard Army issue when ex- 
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isting stocks of the old belt and buckle 
device are exhausted. 

Designed for soldiers of all the combat 
arms, the new equipment features com- 
fort as well as practicality. It is lighter, 
more compact and neater than the pres- 


ent carrying system. It distributes the 
load better and minimizes interference 
with the soldier’s movement. 
fort, padded H-type suspenders prevent 
the material from rubbing into the skin 
or slipping off the shoulders. 

The general purpose belt eliminates 
the different type belts now required for 


For com- 


New individual load carrying system. The 
left photo shows complete equipment at- 
tached to the system. In the right photo the 
bedroll has been dropped. 
























idditional information regarding the development and capability of the Hawk missile system, see 


t's New For Infantrymen,” page 105, October 


1958 
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various weapons and features a simple 
clip system for attaching items of equip- 
ment. 

Clips and snap fasteners eliminate the 
cumbersome straps, buckles and hooks of 
the old system. They enable the soldier 
to put on or remove any part of the pack 
quickly and easily. 

The new carrier system is so designed 
that the load is carried on the small of 
the back, the gravitational center of the 
body, instead of on the shoulders, the pre- 
viously accepted method of carrying a 
pack. 

The total weight the combat soldier 
will carry is 55 pounds. This load can 
Armed helicopter. The H-34 pictured is 
2.75-inch rockets, two 
5-inch rockets, nine machineguns and two 
20mm cannons. 


equipped with forty 





. 


be divided into three segments to mee 
his various needs: a 20-pound load con- 
sisting of survival items essential ~o the 
combat soldier, a 25-pound battle load 
of weapons and ammunition and « 1(- 
pound full field load for protection and 
comfort such as a sleeping bag, extra 
clothing and personal gear. The bedrol] 
can be released and dropped instantly by 
unsnapping a few fasteners. 

The United States Army Intantn 
Board tested the carrier system for dura- 
bility under all types of climatic condi- 
tions. The tests were conducted by board 
officers not only at Fort Benning, but 
also in Panama, Alaska, Fort Devens, 
Mass. and Yuma, Ariz. 


TESTED 
Armed Helicopter 


A helicopter believed to be the most 
heavily armed aircraft of its type in the 
free world is being tested at Fort Ben- 
ning. 

The armed helicopter, an H-34 Choc- 
taw, mounts forty 2.75-inch rockets, two 
5-inch nine machineguns and 
two 20mm cannons. 


rockets, 


This is the first time a rotary-wing 
aircraft has been armed with 20mm can- 
5-inch rockets. The rockets 
are mounted on the bottom and on the 
sides of the helicopter, aimed forward. 
The machineguns are located along the 
sides and ‘on the front of the aircraft to 
repel attacks from all directions. 

The armed helicopter is being tested 
for possible use in reconnaissance and pa- 
trol missions. 


non and 


Future War Techniques 


Theories and techniques of future 
ground warfare, both atomic and _ non- 
atomic, were tested in a series of day and 
night practical exercises held in Califor- 
nia during December. 


2For additional information on armed helicopters 
see “What's New For Infantrymen,” page 107. % 
tober 1957 Infantry. 
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Under the direction of the Army’s 
Combat Development Experimentation 
Center, troops were formed into three 


rile companies and operated under con- 
ditions of atomic and nonatomic warfare 
n which the threat of nuclear weapons 
was present. 


Among factors measured against fu- 


ture requirements of war were mobility, 
jispersion of men and equipment at pla- 
toon and squad levels, use of helicopter 
offensive and_ defensive 


upply, and 


ctions. 


Portable Gas Alarm 

A portable nerve gas alarm recently 
leveloped by the Chemical Corps is cur- 
rently being tested by the United States 
Army Infantry Board. Called the E21R1 
Automatic Field Alarm, the small, light- 
weight instrument is designed to sound 
in alarm when the presence of a G-agent 
s detected in the air. 

The alarm is based on the pink color 
that forms when a G-agent comes in con- 
tact with a chemically treated tape. An 
air pump contained in the alarm draws 
samples of outside air through a paper 
prefilter which removes particulate mat- 
ter, permitting the air to move through 
to the tape. If a G-agent is present, it re- 
acts with the chemical solution in the tape 
causing the wet section through which 
the air passes to turn pink while the ad- 
jacent sections remain white. Light from 
an illuminating lamp is reflected by the 
tape to photocells. Less light is reflected 
from the colored portion of the tape than 
from the white. This variation is detect- 
ed by photocells which relay the imbal- 
ince through an electronic circuit thus 
triggering both an audible and a visual 


ilarm. 


The 24-volt 


direct current and with its carrying case 


instrument operates on 


weighs approximately 24 pounds. It has 


successfully from the 


outlet of a 


been operated 


standard power jeep and 


other electrical sources in the field. 
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Portable nerve gas alarm. The two sections 


pictured go together to form a carrying case. 


CHANGED 
Physical Fitness Evaluation 
Extensive study and research at the 
United States Army Infantry School 
have resulted in changes in the methods 
of evaluating the 


physical fitness of 


troops. These changes are reflected in 
Department of the Army Training Cir- 
cular 21-3, dated 18 April 1957. To im- 
plement the changes, the commander is 
encouraged to use several methods to de- 
termine the physical ability and fitness of 
his command. 
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Three general modes are recommend- 
ed and outlined in the DA circular. The 
proposed methods are ¢1) inspection of 
troops during training and participation 
in Army training tests; (2) medical ex- 
amination in case of temporary injuries, 
sickness and other causes which may pre- 
vent the increase or cause the decline of 
physical fitness, and (3) physical fitness 
and physical achievement testing of indi- 
viduals to measure strength, endurance, 
coordination and skill. 

To facilitate these methods, a new 
scoring table for the Physical Fitness 
Test has been adopted. In addition, man- 
datory semiannual administration of the 
Physical Fitness Test has been eliminated 
in favor of its prescribed use at the dis- 
cretion of the commander. However, the 
test remains mandatory for the basic com- 
bat phase of training. 


Battlefield Unit Replacement 

Change 7 to FM 100-1, dated 2 July 
1957, provides for the battlefield replace- 
ment of ineffective units by complete 
TOE units up to battalion and battle 
group size. TOE replacement units will 
normally remain under theater army con- 
trol until attached or assigned to a corps 
to replace ineffective units. 

An ineffective unit which can prompt- 
lv regain its combat effectiveness through 
individual replacements will normally re- 
main assigned to its parent organization. 
Should a unit require retraining to regain 
combat effectiveness, it should be replaced 
by a TOE replacement unit. If the re- 
lieved unit can be restored and recom- 
mitted within the theater, it will normal- 
ly remain assigned to the parent corps. 
Otherwise the unit, less personnel and 
equipment, is returned to the theater 
army and thence to the Zone of Interior. 
According to the extent to which they 
can be utilized, residual personnel should 
be reassigned to other units within their 
parent corps. 
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To the maximum degree consistent 
with proper utilization, individual re. 
placements from CONUS should be 
trained and initially employed as teams— 
squads or crews—and shipped in carrier 
companies. 


Evasion and Escape 


The United States Army Infantry 
School is now charged with the review 
and development of doctrine and the pro- 
duction of training literature and train- 
ing aids for the United States Army Eva- 
sion and Escape Program. 

This program includes the preparation 
of FM 21-( ), “Evasion and Escape,” 
and FM 21-76, “Survival”; and the 
preparation of two training films: ‘“Eva- 
sion and Escape in the Enemy Commu- 
nication Zone” and “Unit and Individual 
Integrity in the Tactical Zone.” 

The consolidation of evasion and es- 
cape activities in the United States Army 
Infantry School facilitates coordination 
among trained personnel in the prepara- 
tion and development of field manuals 
and training films. However, it is antici- 
pated that several months will elapse 
prior to the completion of this training 
material. 

Meanwhile, unit commanders, Infan- 
try instructors and others who are inter- 
ested in evasion and escape activities may 
find a wealth of vital information by 
reading articles which have been previ- 
ously published in Infantry magazine. 
Among these are: “The Desert is No 
Obstacle,” July 1953; “Survival and the 
Soldier,” January 1956; ‘Evasion and 
Escape,” April 1957; “Evasion and Es- 
cape—Part II,” July 1957; and “Fit to 
be Untied,” October 1957. 


New Battle Group Radios 


Two new radios, which have been add- 
ed to the radio-visual section of the battle 
group communication platoon, greatly in- 
crease the control function between bat- 
tle group and division. 
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These radios, the AN/GRC-19 and 
the AN/GRC-46, provide the battle 
group with continuous communication to 
division through the media of voice, con- 
tinuous wave and radio-teletype emis- 
sions. The employment of these two new 
radios aids in filling the gap formed by 
extremely extended frontages peculiar to 
the atomic battlefield. 


FIELD MANUALS 


The following training literature is 
yeing written or rewritten. Publication 
cannot be expected until later this year: 

FM 21-( ), 
new ) 

FM 21-18, Foot Marches (revision) 

FM 21-150, C1, Hand to Hand Com- 
nat (change ) 

FM 22-5, Drills and Ceremonies (re- 
\ ision ) 

FM 22-5A, Cadet Drill (new) 

FM _ 22-100, Military Leadership (re- 


Evasion and Escape 


vision ) 

FM 23-5, U S Caliber .30, M1 (re- 
vision ) 

FM 23-25, C2, Bayonet (change) 


25 

FM 23-32, 3.5-inch Rocket Launcher 
revision ) 

FM 23-82, 106mm Rifle, MI40A1 (re- 
vision ) 

FM 23-90, 8imm Mortar, M1, M29 
revision ) 

FM 23-91, 8lmm Mortar Mounted 
in Armored Personnel Carrier (revision) 

FM 26-5, Cl, Interior Guard 
change ) 

FM 31-50, Combat in Fortified Areas 
and Towns (revision) 

FM 57-21, Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company, Airborne Division 
Battle Group (new) 

FM 57-40, Airborne Division Battle 
Group (new) 

FM 60-10, Battle Group Landing 
Team (Amphibious) (U) (revision) 

ROTCM. 145-30, Individual Weap- 


ons and Marksmanship (revision) 
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ROTCM 145-60, Small Unit Tactics 
Including Communications (revision ) 

ROTCM 145-80, Logistics (revision ) 

ROTCM 145-100, Service Orienta- 
tion (revision) 

TM 57-220, C3, Technical Training 
of Parachutists (change) 

The following manuals have been for- 
warded to USCONARC for approval: 

FM 23-( ), Carbine Marksmanship 
Course Trainfire I (new) 

FM 57-35, Army Tactical Transport 
Aviation Combat Operations (new) 

ROTCM 145-41, Crew Served 
Weapons and Gunnery (revision) 

ROTCM 145-90, Operations (revi- 
sion ) 

The following manuals have been for- 
warded to Department of the Army for 
approval and publication: 

FM 21-50, Ranger Training (new) 

FM 21-76, Survival (new) 

FM 23-70, Instructor’s Guide, Rifle 


Marksmanship Course, Trainfire I 
(new ) 
TM 21-200, Physical Conditioning 
(new ) 


The following manuals have been pub- 
lished by Department of the Army and 
are available to instructors through nor- 
mal supply channels: 

FM 21-75, Combat Training of the 
Individual Soldier and Patrolling (re- 
vision ) 

ROTCM 145-10, Organization of 
the Army and ROTC (revision) 

T™ 57-220, C2, Technical Training 
of Parachutists (change) 


TRAINING FILMS 


The following training films have been 
approved for release to requesting units: 

TF 6-2424, Artillery Orientation by 
Sun and Star—Part 11—The Hour An- 
gle Method, 12 minutes. 

TF 8-2292, First Aid—Part I—Ma- 
jor Wounds and Fractures (in color), 
33 minutes. 
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TF 9-2507, Transportation of Am- 
munition—Part I—By Motor Vehicle, 
21 minutes. 

TF 9-2508, Transportation of Ammu- 
nition—Part II—By Rail, 13 minutes. 

TF 11-2525, Installation of Teletype- 
writer, AN/PGC-1, 20 minutes. 

TF 11-2526, Radio Set, AN/GRC-9, 


34 minutes. 


TF 11-2527, ‘Training Generator, 
AN/URA-T1, 25 minutes. 
TF 17-2385, Safe Loading Proce- 


dures, 90mm Tank Gun, 5 minutes. 

TF 17-2494, Medium Wrecker Truck 
M-62—Part I—Preparation for Lifting, 
10 minutes. 

TF 17-2496, Tank Recovery Vehicle, 
M-74—Part I—Preparing for 
Operation, 7 minutes. 

TF 17-2497, Tank Recovery Vehicle, 
M-74— Part II — Rigging for 
Boom Operation, 7 minutes. 

TF 17-2498, Tank Recovery Vehicle, 
M-74 — Part III — Power Plant Re- 
moval, 5 minutes. 

TF 44-2173, Nike Ajax Battery, 
Emergency Energizing Checks and Ad- 
justments—Part II1—Missile Tracking 
Radar Unit, 26 minutes. 

TF 55-2308, Helicopter Maintenance 
—Part I—Helicopter Power Plants, 13 
minutes. 

TF 55-2309, Helicopter Maintenance 
—Part I1—Transmission and Free 
Wheeling Units, 16 minutes. 


Boom 


Live 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


The following USAIS instructional 
material is suitable for resident as well 
as nonresident instruction and may be or- 
dered from the Book Department, United 
States Army Infantry School, Fort 
3enning, Georgia, at the prices shown: 

Ammunition and Marksmanship, 105- 
mm and 106mm Recoilless Rifle, 1736- 
USAR. 4 hours. Conference, demon- 
stration and practical exercise. To famil- 
iarize the student with the 105mm and 
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106mm recoilless rifle, use of stadia sight 
and technique of bore sighting. 15¢. 

Signal Orders, 3309-USAR, 1 hour. 
The SOI and SSI as an aid for com. 
manders and staff officers. Emphasis js 
placed on message transmission security 
devices. 55¢. 

Radio Field Nets, 3418-USAR, 3 
hours. Practical exercise in the field in 
application of radiotelephone procedure 
using Infantry sets to include utilization 
and operation of remote control equip- 
ment and various antennas. 40¢. 

Radiotelephone Procedure and Anti- 
jamming Measures, 3426-USAR, 1 hour. 
Conference covering the principles of ra- 
diotelephone procedure to include estab- 
lishing radio communication, message 
forms and receiving and transmitting 
messages; conference and demonstration 
covering jamming procedures and tech- 
niques emphasizing antijamming meas- 
ures and transmission security. 20¢. 

Command Post, 3626-USAR, 1 hour. 
Conference and written practical exer- 
cise covering the organization, operation 
and displacement of a command post. 
15¢. 

Communication System of the Battle 
Group, 3635-USAR, 1 hour. Confer- 
ence and practical exercise covering the 
communication systems in the battle 
group with emphasis on radio nets. 25¢. 

Organization for Maintenance, 4932- 
USAR, 1 hour. Conference on the Army 
maintenance system as applied to vehicles 
of the Infantry division battle group; or- 
ganization of the battle group vehicle 
maintenance personnel. 55¢. 

Theory of Loading: Technique Com- 
putation, 5332-USAR, 2 hours. Tech- 
niques of loading and computation of cen- 
ter of gravity of equipment and aircraft. 
15¢. 

Theory of Lashing, 5351-USAR, 1 
hour. Conference, demonstration and 
practical exercise covering the types of 
lashings and techniques applicable to the 
use of these lashings. 20¢. 
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Pr. paration and Conduct of a Field 
Exercise, Rifle Platoon in the Attack, 
7251-USAR, 7 hours. The preparation 
of field exercises for small units; plan- 
ning and preparing a field exercise, rifle 
platoon in the attack. 35¢. 


Introduction to Military Instruction 
and Training, 7161-USAR, 1 hour. Con- 
ference to cover the fundamentals of 
learning to include their application to 
military instruction; introduction to the 


stages of instruction. 25¢. 


7727-USAR, 2 hours. 
which the principles of military hygiene 
and sanitation are discussed in detail, 
and the necessity to enforce these princi- 
ples to prevent transmission of disease in 
a unit is presented. The measures neces- 
sary to control communicable disease are 


and_ Sanitation, 
Conference in 


Military Hygiene 


discussed. Command responsibility for 
the training of the unit personnel in mili- 
tary sanitation and for the provision of 
adequate sanitary facilities under field 
conditions is established. 15¢. 
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This index includes all articles that have appeared in Infantry during the past year. 


The articles are listed chronologically under U.S. Army Infantry School depart- 


ment headings and other appropriate subheadings according to areas of interest. 





AIRBORNE-AIR MOBILITY DEPARTMENT 











Sworp or SiiK—Panrt II Jan 1957 
By Capt Boyd T. Bashore 
Part II of an article which began in the 
October 1956 issue. Traces the development 
and employment of German airborne units 
which led to the birth of strategic airborne 
warfare and our own airborne forces. 
HELICOPTERBORNE OPERATIONS Apr 1957 
By Capt Joseph O. Wintersteen, Jr. 
Discusses the planning of helicopterborne op- 
erations including a sample combat operation 
in which this planning is employed. 
Am Mosiity-PENTOMIC INFANTRY DivisiON 
Ju 1957 
By Maj Lawrence L. Mowery 
Discusses the air mobility capabilities of the 
new pentomic Infantry division. 


JANUARY 1958 


PARACHUTING From Army AircraAFT JUL 1957 

By Maj Lawrence L. Mowery 
Discusses a new technique—the employing of 
Army rotary- and fixed-winged aircraft to 
parachute troops for a variety of purposes in 
combat operations. 





GROUND MOBILITY DEPARTMENT 











Jan 1957 
By Maj James H. Noonan 
Discusses the selection and training of per- 
sonnel to operate the wheeled vehicles of the 
Infantry regiment (now battle group) more 
efficiently and with fewer accidents. 
Grounpb Mositity-PENTOMIC INFANTRY 
Division Ju 1958 
By Capts Vernie G. Tosh & James B. Hobson 
Discusses the ground mobility capabilities of 
the new pentomic Infantry division. 


MISGUIDED MISsSILE 
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PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE INDICATORS 
Jut 1957 
By Ground Mobility Department, USAIS 
Explains the use of preventive maintenance 
indicators to assist the unit commander in 
making vehicle inspections and in determin- 
ing the condition of his vehicles. 


Rwwe To Work Ocr 1957 
By Capt Paul J. Mueller, Jr. 
Discusses the tactical employment of Infantry 
carriers (armored personnel carriers) in at- 


tack, defense and retrograde operations. 





COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 











CoMMUNICATIONS-PENTOMIC INFANTRY 
Division Ocr 1957 
By Maj Oliver M. Smith 
& Capt James B. Hobson 
Discusses the communications capabilities of 
the new pentomic Infantry division. 





STAFF DEPARTMENT 











Evasion and Escape 

EVASION AND Escape Apr 1957 
By M/Sgt James F. Quinn 

on the treatment a soldier may expect 

if taken prisoner of war and explains some 

of the techniques which may be used by the 

individual soldier to evade and escape. 


EvASION AND Escarpe—Part II Jut 1957 
By Maj Marshall Whiting 
Discusses evasion and escape problems facing 





the commander and the training of small 
units to evade and escape. 
SURVIVAL Jui 1957 


By Mr John Gause & Capt Howard Kayner 
Discusses techniques which may be used by 
individuals or small units to survive under 
adverse conditions. 


Fit to Be UNTIED Ocr 1957 
By Maj Frank F. Rathbun 
Discusses survival and escape techniques for 
the individual who is captured and held in 
a prisoner of war compound. 


Leadership 

So You Want A ComMMAND Apr 1957 
By Lt Gen Bruce C. Clarke 

Lists a number of questions which any officer 

who seeks a command assignment should ask 

himself to determine his suitability and the 

sincerity of his desire for a command. 


INFANTRYMAN! Do You Know Your Jos? 
Apr 1957 
By Maj Gen Armistead D. Mead 
Discusses the need for officers and noncom- 
missioned officers to keep abreast of the many 
changes now occurring in the Infantry and 
the Army. 
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Medical 
MepicaL Support— 
PENTOMIC INFANTRY DivIsION 


Ocr 1957 

By Capt Roy L. Bate; 
Discusses medical support capabilities of the 
new pentomic Infantry division. 


Organization 
Why Five? Apr 19§7 
By Staff Department, USAIS 
Discusses the reasons for changes in Infantry 
division organization from the triangular 
concept to the new pentomic concept. 


Why Five? Parr II Jur 197 
A “package” of related articles which dis. 
cusses various aspects of the organization, 
functions and capabilities of the pentomic 
Infantry division. The articles include 
Tactics by Lt Col James W. Hungate 
Battle Group - Offense by Lt Col James W. 
Hungate 
Rifle Company - Offense by Capt Thoma; 
H. Jones 
Firepower by Weapons Dept., USAIS 
Ground Mobility by Capts Vernie G. Tosh 
& James B. Hobson 
Air Mobility by Maj. Lawrence L. Mowery 


Why Five? Part III Ocr 1957 
A continuation of the “package” of related 
articles on the pentomic Infantry division. 


The articles in this package include: 
Tactics-Defense by Lt Col James W. 


Hungate 

Battle Group-Defense by Lt Col James W. 
Hungate 

Rifle Company-Defense by Capt Thomas 
H. Jones 


Communications by Maj. Oliver M. Smith 
& Capt James B. Hobson 

Medical Support by Capt Roy L. Bates 
Special Operations 
GUERILLA WARPARE Apr 1957 

By Capt Richard L. Gruenther 

Discusses some of the guerilla warfare tech- 
niques employed in World War II and ex- 
plains how the employment of partisan or 
guerilla forces may become more important 
in modern warfare. 
Training 


Grounp NAviGATiOoN Ju 1957 
By Capts Glen D. Belnap 
& Hampton Rowland, Jr. 
Discusses a method of map reading instruc- 
tion which provides a better transition from 
academic instruction to successful ground 
navigation in the field. 


We Stmit May Wark Ocr 1957 

By Capt Albert A. Rosner 
Discusses the possibility that Infantrymen on 
the modern battlefield may at times be re- 
quired to march faster and over greater dis- 
tances than in the past in spite of increased 
ground and air mobility. 
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| TACTICAL DEPARTMENT 
Offense 
Battie Grourp—TACTICS FOR OFFENSE 


Jur 1957 
By Lt Col James W. Hungate 
Outlines the tactical concepts and doctrine for 
the battle group in mounted and dismounted 
offensive operations as a part of the pentomic 
Infantry division. 
RirLe COMPANY—TACTICS FOR OFFENSE 
Ju 1957 
By Capt Thomas H. Jones 
Discusses tactical concepts and doctrine for 
the pentomic rifle company in mounted and 
dismounted offensive operations as a part of 
the battle group in the Infantry division. 
PenTOMIC COMPANY IN THE ATTACK 
Ocr 1957 
By Capt Thomas H. Jones 


Discusses the offensive operations of the pen- 

tomic rifle company including an example of 

a mechanized pentomic rifle company in an 

attack situation. 

Defense 

Atomic DeFENSE RECONSIDERED Jan 1957 

By Lt Col Seymour L. Goldberg 

Outlines a concept of defensive tactics for the 

atomic battlefield which employs linear de- 

fensive positions in great depth with disper- 

sion at all echelons. 

Tactics—DEFENSE Oct 1957 
By Lt Col James W. Hungate 

Discusses general tactical concepts and doc- 

trine for elements of the pentomic Infantry 

division on the modern battlefield. 

BatrLe Grourp—DEFENSE Ocr 1957 
By Lt Col James W. Hungate 

Discusses tactical concepts and doctrine for 


the battle group in position and mobile de- 
fense as a part of the Infantry division. 


RirLte CompaNyY—DEFENSE Ocr 1957 

By Capt Thomas H. Jones 
Discusses tactical concepts and doctrine for 
the rifle company in position and mobile de- 
fense as part of the battle group of the pen- 
tomic Infantry division. 


General Tactics 
BattLe Dritt Jan 1957 
By Tactical Department, USAIS 
Discusses formations, techniques and drills 
needed to train individual soldiers and small 
units in the teamwork needed to move over 
the last few yards of the assault to seize the 
objective. 


Smat Unit Task Forces—Company Size 
Jan 1957 
By Capt August J. Dielens, Jr. 
Discusses the organization and employment 
of company-size task forces for specific com- 
bat missions on the modern battlefield in- 
cluding an example of a typical operation. 


Smatt Unit Task Forces—BatTTALIoNn Size 
Apr 1957 
By Maj Charles D. Folsom 


Discusses organization and employment of 
battalion-size task forces including an ex- 
ample of a typical operation. 


Ju 1957 
By Capt Robert T. Fallon 
Tells a story which indicates the problems 
faced by a commander in making decisions 
on the atomic battlefield and highlights the 
need for skill and immediate reaction. 


Get Out OF Town Ocr 1957 
By Lt. David J. Daze 
Discusses the danger to combat troops of 
towns which can be a deathtrap or a God- 
send depending upon how they are used. 


DECISION 





You can help 





It is important that all Infantrymen keep up with pentomic Infantry or- 
ganizations, weapons and tactics in this period of unprecedented changes. 
Infantry magazine will help bridge the gap between new developments and 
the publication of manuals and training literature. As a reader of Infantry 
you can help by sharing your copy and by encouraging others in your 
unit to subscribe. You will find a convenient subscription form on the reverse 
side of this page. Will you please pass this on to a friend who will benefit 
from this official source of information on Infantry? Ask him to return it to: 
Infantry, Book Dept., U. S. Army Infantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga. 
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WEAPONS DEPARTMENT 











More Asout Trainrire I* Apr 1957 
By Weapons Department, USAIS 
Discusses the Trainfire I method of basic 
marksmanship training. 
Mortars AND Mirrors Apr 1957 
By M/Sgt Charles L. Bryant 
Discusses a new training device (The Bryant 
Mortar Training Device) which makes in- 
door mortar training effective and interesting. 
FirePOWER—PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 
Ju 1957 
By Weapons Department, USAIS 
Discusses the firepower capabilities of the 
new pentomic Infantry division including the 
new rifle, the M-60 machinegun and organic 
atomic weapons. 
THe M-60 MacHiINgeGcuN Ocr 1957 
By Maj Lincoln Landis 
Provides a detailed look at the new general- 
purpose M-60 machinegun including its as- 














sembly, disassembly, functioning, sights, 
mounts and crew training. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Tue Soviets CLose THE Gap Jan 1957 


By Col T. C. Mataxis 
Discusses the tremendous advances made by 
the Soviets in modernizing their weapons, 
vehicles and aircraft since the end of World 
War Il. 
INFANTRY WitHout Crossep Rirtes JAN 1957 
By Lt Col Albert H. Smith, Jr. 
Discusses the Infantrymen of the Marine 
Corps and the Marine Corps (Infantry) 
School at Quantico, Virginia. 





Feet ON THe Ground 

By Gen Willard G. |i ymaq 
Discusses the continuing need for t chting 
men (Infantrymen) on the ground is the 
decisive instrument of military force in mod- 
ern warfare. 


Jan 1957 


Tax Tips JAN 1957 
Outlines some of the special income tax de. 
ductions for military personnel and explains 
how military pay and allowances should be 
treated for income tax purposes. 
CrackinG THe THoucur Barrier Apr 19§7 
By Lt Col Percy South 
Discusses procedures and a program which 
can be used by unit commanders to stimulate 
and increase the productive thinking capacity 
of their troops. j 


T.A.M. Apr 1957 
Provides an exchange of ideas between Lt 
David E. Reeves, USAR, and Maj Gen Her- 
bert B. Powell, Commandant, USAIS, con- 
cerning training, ability and money problems 
faced by the Infantry. 
Tips Juv 1957 
By Lt Bernard F. Agnelli 
Offers advice and helpful tips for newly com- 
missioned ROTC officers who are about to 
enter active military service. 
Tue Creatine or Superior Units Ocr 19§7 
By Lt Gen Bruce C. Clarke 
Discusses the technique of creating Army 
units which are considered Superior. 


Checklists 

CHECKLISTS FOR INFANTRY LEADERS: 
Weapons Units in Attack Jan 1957 
Weapons Units in Defense Apr 1957 
Troop Leading Steps Jul 1957 
Patrol Leader Jul 1957 
Adjustment of Artillery Fire Jul 1957 
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1 Pentomic Information 


Training literature, handbooks and other publications on various aspects of the 
new pentomic Infantry division are now coming off press and are available from 
the Book Department. Here are a few of the most recent publications: 


Advance Sheet, Infantry Division Battle Group (121 pages).......... $ .50 
Supply and Property Accounting Procedures, Handbook (130 pages)... .70 
Operations and Training Handbook—ROCID (224 pages)............ 1.25 
Combat Logistics Handbook (42 pages)........ 6-6-6 ee cee eee WS 
— Communications Data, Infantry Battle Group—ROCID (88 pages)...... 35 


These and numerous other special texts, training texts, pamphlets, problems, 
manuals and charts may be ordered by Infantrymen and those who work with 
Infantry. A catalog of available items will be sent upon request. If order is less 
@ than $5.00, add 25¢ to cover postage. For orders of more than $5.00, add five 


— percent of the total amount of the order. 


Write: The Book Department, U.S. Army Infantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga. 
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